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The  Disease  of  Hate 


ALFWAY    UP    THE    STEEP 

hillside,  people  were  going  into  the  small  brown 
house.  Wordlessly  and  with  slow  hands,  they  pushed 
the  broken  gate  and  paused  as  it  swung  open.  Singly 
and  by  twos  and  threes,  they  moved  under  the  walnut 
tree  past  the  iris  and  calla  lilies  and  nasturtiums.  At 
the  broken  step  they  hesitated.  Then,  with  return  to 
slow  movement,  they  went  through  the  door,  the 
women  bowing  their  heads  and  the  men  stooping  for- 
ward as  if  the  burden  of  sorrow  had  become  too 
heavy  to  carry  on  their  shoulders. 

Inside,  from  her  niche  in  the  wall,  the  Virgin 
Mother  looked  down  through  the  flicker  of  freshly 
lit  candles.  At  one  side  of  the  room  which  served  as 
bedroom,  living  room,  and  shrine,  Mrs.  Morales 
stood.  Beside  her,  quiet  in  awed  goodness,  the  three 
little  Morales  sat  on  a  tall  wooden  bench.  Mrs.  Mo- 
rales and  her  three  children  were  dressed  in  black. 

In  low-spoken  Spanish,  the  neighbors  addressed 
her. 

"We  know  you  have  great  sadness." 
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"So  we  have  brought  you  oil  of  olives." 

"We  have  brought  you  red  wine." 

"We  have  brought  you  tacos  of  tortilla  of  maiz." 

Jose  Morales  had  died  yesterday  morning.  The  aft- 
ernoon before,  as  usual,  he  had  gone  to  work.  Last 
year  he  had  followed  the  California  crops  from  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  to  Indio.  But  for  the  past  six 
months  he  had  been  a  war  worker.  He  had  helped  to 
build  ships.  It  had  been  a  proud  day  when  he  had 
written  his  brother,  who  taught  at  the  University  of 
Mexico,  saying  that  he  finally  had  a  job  in  which  he 
could  use  his  mechanical  skill. 

Today  Jose  Morales  lay  in  a  wooden  coffin  with 
lighted  candles  at  his  head.  Mass  had  been  held  for 
him  earlier.  And  now  the  people  who  lived  up  and 
down  the  hill  had  arrived  with  food  and  wine  to  keep 
the  wake. 

Night  before  last  Jose  Morales,  coming  off  the 
swing  shift  at  Wilmington,  had  ridden  from  the  har- 
bor with  four  other  shipyard  workers.  As  usual,  the 
driver  whose  ride  he  shared  let  him  oif  at  the  Los 
Angeles  street  corner  where  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels  stood  on  the  old  Plaza  opposite  a  med- 
ley of  Chinese  curio  shops,  Mexican  night  clubs,  and 
Italian  grocery  stores.  From  here,  he  walked  a  few 
short  blocks  and  caught  a  yellow  bus  running  up  Sun- 
set Boulevard. 

When  he  got  oif  the  bus  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lead- 
ing up  to  his  home,  some  men  were  standing  on  the 
corner.   They  were  strangers  to  him.   He  had  never 
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seen  them  before,  nor  they  him.  They  did  not  know 
his  name.  They  did  not  know  anything  about  him. 
But  they  looked  hard  at  him,  and  they  saw  under  the 
Hght  of  the  street  lamp  that  he  was  slim  and  dark. 

With  sudden  fear  Jose's  hands  tightened  on  the 
strap  of  his  lunch  box. 

One  of  the  men  cried,  "Dirty  Mexican! "  And  then 
they  were  on  him.  They  tore  off  his  clothes.  They 
beat  him  with  chains  and  iron  pipes.  They  left  him  ^ 
naked  and  bleeding.  His  back  was  broken. 

The  next  morning  he  died. 

Afterward  his  wife  prayed  that  she  would  be  for- 
given for  the  bitterness  inside  her.  But  the  brown 
children  in  the  neighborhood  did  not  pray  for  for- 
giveness. They  made  faces  at  the  white-skinned  peo- 
ple as  they  passed. 

The  attack  on  Jose  Morales  was  not  the  first  attack 
made  on  Mexicans.  Incited  by  rumors  and  by  propa- 
ganda that  had  touched  off  their  animosity,  crowds  of 
men,  sailors  and  soldiers  among  them,  had  been  roam- 
ing the  streets.  They  claimed  that  any  boy  wearing  a 
zoot  suit  was,  by  the  same  token,  a  menace  to  society, 
and,  since  many  Mexican  boys  wore  zoot  suits,  they 
too,  through  fallacious  reasoning,  were  a  menace. 
That  zoot-suiters  were  bad  characters  was  true  in  rare 
instances.  In  most  cases  it  was  not.  But  the  attackers 
did  not  wait  to  investigate.  Their  acts  were  not  mo- 
tivated by  knowledge  or  by  judgment  or  reason. 
They  were  outbreaks  in  which  unreason  dominated 
reason  and  in  which  uncontrolled  feelings  broke 
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through  the  barriers  of  discipHne  and  caution,  pre- 
cept and  conscience,  which  ordinarily  hold.  The 
Morales  incident  was  only  one  of  the  many  expres- 
sions of  irrational  hate  riding  the  world. 

Evidences  of  such  hate  were  appearing  in  many 
places.  They  showed  up  in  staid  Boston;  in  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  very  gates  of  one  of  America's  oldest 
institutions  of  higher  learning;  in  the  windy  smoke  of 
Chicago;  in  the  midst  of  the  miracles  of  modern  pro- 
duction in  Detroit;  in  the  sprawling  reaches  of  Los 
Angeles.  Hate  was  showing  its  face,  not  only  by 
lamplight,  but  in  the  clear  light  of  day. 

Another  expression  of  it  appeared  on  the  Los  An- 
geles streets  one  morning.  From  a  distance  the  white 
sheet  of  paper  lying  on  the  sidewalk  looked  innocent 
enough.  It  might  have  been  a  full-page  advertisement 
torn  out  of  the  Sunday  supplement,  describing,  in 
glowing  phrases,  the  city's  best  buys  in  bedroom  fur- 
niture. It  might  have  been  a  poster  torn  off  a  bill- 
board. But  it  was  not.  What  was  printed  on  that 
white  sheet  is  shown  on  page  7. 

A  man  passing  by  picked  up  the  flyer,  read  it,  read 
it  again.  Then  he  noticed  that  his  streetcar  was  com- 
ing, and  dropped  the  sheet  back  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  thought  never  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  not 
Hitler's  Germany;  that  this  was  Los  Angeles.  He 
boarded  the  car  and  settled  back  to  read  the  morning 
paper. 

The  poster  lay  on  the  corner.  That  morning  other 


HITLER 

WAS    RIGHT 

HE  KILLED  THE  JEWS 

Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Million  Jews  are  NOW  Coming 
to  the  United  States  to  Throw  White  American  Workers 
Out  of  Jobs 

Benjamin  Franklin  said: 
"Jews  are  a  Menace  to  This  Country  if  Permitted  En- 
trance and  Should  Be  Excluded." 

The  Jewish  Talmud  said: 
"WE  JEWS  who  come  to  the  Nations,  PRETENDING 
to  escape  PERSECUTION,  are  really  the  MOST  DEAD- 
LY PERSECUTORS  OF  MEN." 

The  Jews  are  Vultures  Living  on  the  Labor 
of  the  Rest  of  the  World. 

WAKE  UP!  WAKE  UP!  WAKE  UP! 

OUT  WITH  THE  JEWS 

LET  WHITE  PEOPLE  RUN  THIS  COUNTRY 

AS  THEY  DID  BEFORE  THE 

JEWISH  INVASION 

Get  in  Touch  With  Your  Nearest  Anti-Communist 
Organization 

UP! 
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men  and  women  saw  it  and  caught  a  line  or  two. 
Some  of  them  nodded  as  they  read. 

Whoever  had  composed  the  handbill  had  been 
clever.  The  incendiary  word  "communist"  had  been 
neatly  sandwiched  in  to  give  the  mistaken  impression 
that  "communist"  and  "Jew"  were  synonymous 
terms.  Benjamin  Franklin's  name  had  been  accorded 
a  prominent  place.  It  was  a  name  to  command  re- 
spect, to  add  the  flavor  of  unqualified  Americanism. 
As  far  as  the  present  purpose  of  the  handbill  went,  it 
did  not  matter  that  the  words  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  long  since  been  proved  a  forgery. 

Most  incriminating,  however,  was  the  implication 
that  the  Jews  had  condemned  themselves.  But  the 
words  attributed  to  the  Talmud,  the  Jewish  holy 
book  of  laws,  and  the  words  attributed  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  equally  false.  They  had  been  manu- 
factured out  of  whole  cloth.  Nonetheless,  they  typi- 
fied the  hate  propaganda  that  was  becoming  more 
widespread.  Smaller  handbills,  neatly  folded,  had  ap- 
peared on  streetcar  seats.  Larger  versions,  printed  in 
big  type,  had  been  tacked  in  unexpected  places  on 
fences  and  posts  and  alley  doors.  Fragments,  copied 
with  thick  black  crayons,  stared— as  the  v/ar  ended— 
from  the  walls  of  lavatories  in  shipyards  and  muni- 
tions plants. 

One  morning  on  the  front  window  of  a  store  build- 
ing, the  sentence  "Down  with  the  Negroes  and  Jews"^ 
had  been  painted  in  huge  letters.   Ironically,  behind 
this  very  window  a  number  of  women  had  met  every 
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afternoon  to  make  bandages  to  cover  the  wounds  of 
men  who  were  fighting  for  peace. 

The  white  poster  on  the  quiet  corner  was  only  one 
sample  of  the  vast  array  of  signs  and  handbills  travel- 
ing the  streets  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  The 
sentiments  they  carried  fitted  in  with  the  zoot  suit  at- 
tacks, with  mob  scenes  and  ^iots.  The  common 
characteristic  that  ran  through  these  attempts  was  the  '^ 
fact  that  they  took  minority  peoples  as  scapegoats. 

The  Negro  in  our  country  has  suffered  more 
gravely  than  any  other  group.  As  Robert  Weaver,* 
one  of  our  very  well  equipped  experts,  has  said  on  this 
matter,  "A  color  caste  system  has  developed  in  Amer-  ^ 
ica,  and  this  system  creates  first-class  and  second-class 
citizens.  The  Negro  has  been  assigned  to  the  status 
of  a  second-class  citizen.  It  is*  often  suggested  that  the 
Negro  should  lift  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps,  but 
it  is  usually  forgotten  that  his  feet  are  set  in  concrete." 
The  Negro,  however,  has  not  been  alone.  George 
Sanchez,  another  authority,  points  out  that  there  are 
approximately  five  million  Latin-American  people  in 
continental  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  who  are 
greatly  underprivileged.  Over  two  million  of  these 
people  are  concentrated  in  the  five  southwestern  states 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  CaU- 
fornia.  The  indignities  they  have  suffered  are  much 
the  same  as  those  suffered  by  the  American  Indian, 

*  See  references  and  supplementary  material  at  the  back  of  the 
book,  page  185,  for  details  concerning  data  cited  in  the  various  chap- 
ters. 
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the  Filipino,  the  Japanese-American,  the  Chinese,  and 
a  number  of  other  racial  minorities.-^ 

Many  of  us  want  sincerely  to  eradicate  the  prob- 
lem of  racism  in  our  country.  If  we  are  to  do  this 
effectively,  we  must  understand  something  of  the 
people  who  are  affected.  Who  are  the  persecuted? 
Who  are  the  persecutors?  What  kinds  of  lives  have 
they  lived?  What  about  their  deep  troubles  and  their 
high  aspirations?  What  has  driven  some  people  to 
cruelty  and  hate?  What  about  those  who  suffer  from 
the  cruelty? 

The  story  of  Lidice,  now  a  tragic  epic,  shows  what 
hate  can  do  in  its  most  violent  form.  So  does  the 
wave  of  brutality  that  swept  through  Germany  dur- 
ing Hitler's  regime.  We  know  well  that  numberless 
Jews  were  murdered  in  lime-pits.  We  know  that 
hundreds  of  old  men  and  women  were  put  to  death  in 
^t2Lhd  box  cars  turned  into  gas  chambers,  that  death 
came  to  masses  of  children  through  air  bubbles  in- 
jected by  hypodermic  needles  into  their  veins.  We 
saw  how  cruelty  spread  into  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
France;  how  it  crept  on  as  a  camp-follower  behind 
tanks  and  troops.  We  saw  how  crookedly  people's 
emotions  were  played  upon  as  a  call  to  arms;  how 
immorally  they  were  used  to  stamp  the  seal  of  war 
into  men's  brains.  What  prejudice,  unchecked,  did  in 
the  Reich  needs  no  reiteration.  The  startling  thing  is 
that  the  beginnings  in  Germany  were  psychologically 
not  very  different  from  what  has  been  happening 
here. 
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In  any  soil  which  is  prepared  and  ready,  fast-sprout- 
ing seeds  can  send  up  shoots  overnight.  In  Germany 
during  the  years  of  Hitler's  regime  the  shoots  grew 
into  forests.  In  the  United  States  during  the  years 
following  Pearl  Harbor,  the  shoots  began  to  send  out 
leaves.  Even  with  the  accomplishment  of  Hitler's 
defeat,  Hitler's  ideas  still  can  win. 

This  is  what  one  of  our  famous  writers.  Pearl  Buck, 
has  called  "the  dark  shadow."  She  says,  "Race  preju- 
dice is  not  only  a  shadow  over  the  colored— it  is  a 
shadow  over  all  of  us,  and  the  shadow  is  darkest  over  ajf^ 
those  who  feel  it  least  and  allow  its  evil  effects  to  go 
on.  It  is  not  healthy  when  a  nation  lives  within  a  na- 
tion, as  colored  Americans  are  living  inside  America. 
White  people  who  insist  on  their  superiority  because 
of  the  color  of  the  skin  they  were  born  with— can 
there  be  so  empty  and  false  a  superiority  as  this?  Who 
is  injured  the  most  by  that  foolish  assumption,  the 
colored  or  the  white?   In  his  soul  it  is  the  white  man. 

"It  is  the  wise  white  people  who  ought  now  to  be 
angry  because  of  race  prejudice,  for  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day,  our  country  will  fail  in  its  democracy 
because  of  race  prejudice  unless  we  root  it  out.  We 
cannot  grow  in  strength  and  leadership  for  democracy 
so  long  as  we  carry  in  our  being  this  fatal  fault.  It  is 
the  white  people  who  are  endangered  by  race  preju- 
dice. We  are  endangered  in  the  world  where  there 
are  many  millions  more  of  colored  people  than  of 
white.  The  world  will  close  down  on  us  some  day  if 
race  prejudice  goes  on  dividing  us." 
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Edwin  Embree,  another  eminent  authority  in  the 
field  of  race  relations,  highlights  the  destruction  that 
will  come  to  us  unless  we  try  to  bring  about  unity 
instead  of  separation.  "Our  attitudes,  our  prejudices,!^ 
and  segregation  are  even  more  harmful  to  America  as 
a  whole  than  to  Negroes  or  other  minority  groups  . . . 
Quite  aside  from  morals  and  ethics,  we  begin  to  see 
that  our  racial  patterns  are  hurting  our  economy  and 
handicapping  us  . . .  keeping  us  from  full  use  of  Negro 
labor,  and  breaking  the  morale  of  the  millions  who 
make  up  our  minority  groups," 

Hate  must  never  be  permitted  to  strangle  America. 
If  it  does,  our  nation  will  be  a  fatally  sick  nation.  It 
will  eventually  die. 

It  is  strange  how  America  has  always  blended  lib- 
erty with  persecution.  Ask  anyone,  "Why  did  we 
come  to  America?"  and  the  answer  will  always  add 
up  to  the  same  sum:  "We  came  to  escape  persecu- 
tion." 

Over  the  years,  we  have  continued  to  come  to 
America  for  the  same  reason.  In  a  short  span  of  cen- 
turies we  have  come— light  and  dark  among  us— many 
people  from  many  lands.  The  Jews  came  even  before 
the  Revolution  to  settle  in  New  Amsterdam,  New- 
port, Savannah,  seeking  escape  from  bloodshed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Lithuanians,  Spanish,  Mo- 
ravians, Italians,  Polish,  Chinese,  Czechs,  Japanese, 
English,  Germans  bring  images  of  dark  or  light  skin, 
of  eyes  blue  or  brown,  of  blond  and  dark  hair.  We 
came,  many  peoples,  strongly  resolved  to  win  victory 
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over  persecution.  But  in  weak  moments  we  forgot 
this  and  turned  persecutors  ourselves. 

In  the  days  of  the  early  settlers  in  New  England, 
we  took  hot  irons  and  skilleted  them  through  the 
tongues  of  Quakers  and  we  whipped  them  and  drove 
them  from  town  to  town.  Not  a  hundred  years  back, 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West,  we  beat  and  shot  the 
Mormons  until  they  fled  from  our  country  into  Mexi- 
can territory  which  later  became  the  state  of  Utah.  In 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  else- 
where, we  attacked  the  churches  where  Catholics 
worshipped  and  we  went  in  mobs,  with  firebrands, 
and  sadced  their  homes.  We  accused  Masons  of  every 
sort  of  crime,  and  under  public  pressure  made  them 
resign  from  their  lodges.  In  Virginia,  we  imprisoned 
Baptist  ministers  for  preaching  their  gospels.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey, Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  we  passed  laws 
prohibiting  anyone  who  was  not  a  Protestant  from 
holding  oflice.  We  brought  in  brown  men  from  dis- 
tant Africa,  not  as  free  people  but  to  be  bred  like  cat- 
tle and  to  serve  us  as  slaves. 

Even  so,  we  have  still  been  able  to  keep  freedom 
alive.  Only  now,  in  the  present,  it  is  threatened  more 
seriously  than  ever  before. 

Many  individuals,  glimpsing  the  tremendous  threat 
involved  in  the  years  ahead  of  us,  hold  up  their  hands 
and  murmur,  "I  get  frightened  when  I  think  what's 
going  to  happen  on  the  race  question  if  things  keep  on 
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as  they  are  going.  There'll  be  riots  and  killings  such 
as  we've  never  imagined.  No  one  will  be  safe." 

The  feelings  that  had  driven  those  men  to  kill  Jose 
Morales  were  not  new  to  the  world.  This  blind  kind 
of  hating  was  not  new.  Persecution  was  not  new. 
World  War  11  did  not  produce  it.  The  war  merely 
exaggerated  it. 

There  have  been  other  wars.  They,  too,  have  in- 
tensified prejudice  and  persecution.  After  World 
War  I,  for  instance,  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  rose  to  a  peak.  But  World  War  II  was  different 
—not  only  because  it  involved  many  more  people  but 
also  because  it  was  the  first  war  in  which  people 
could  be  stirred  over  the  air  to  mobilize  hostihty  and 
to  let  it  out  in  widely  organized  and  specific  direc- 
tions. 

A  little  man  with  a  funny  mustache  could  stand  in 
the  Sportspalast  in  Berlin  and  his  guttural  phrases 
could  reach  crowds  in  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee,  in 
Seattle  and  New  York.  His  henchmen,  spotted 
throughout  the  United  States,  could  stand  in  front  of 
microphones  and  re-broadcast  his  ideas  to  all  parts  of 
this  country.  His  doctrines  could  creep  into  the 
kitchens  of  farmers,  into  the  cars  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  riding  to  and  from  work,  into  the  urban 
apartment  dwellers'  small  neat  parlors. 

As  if  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  such  methods,  acts 
against  minority  groups  increased  during  the  war  in 
several  specific  instances  immediately  after  short  wave 
broadcasts  from  Germany  reached  this  country.  The 
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words  of  Hitler  and  the  words  of  his  cohorts  told  sim- 
ply and  clearly  that  the  letting  out  of  aggression 
against  a  minority  group  was  justifiable  and  right. 

Other  mechanical  advances  added  weight  to  what 
the  radio  communicated.  A  telephone  call  enabled  one 
leader  to  urge  on  another  from  across  many  inter- 
vening miles.  Airplanes  carried  letters  swiftly.  Fast 
trains  carried  incendiary  pamphlets.  Motion  pictures 
filmed  in  one  spot  were  exhibited  in  many.  Such 
mechanization  brought  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
together.  It  gave  wings  to  ideas. 

And  yet  a  question  arises  insistently:  Why,  as  the 
hate  messages  flew  across  America,  were  they  lifted 
in  such  eager  hands?  Unless  they  were  in  some  fash- 
ion welcome,  would  they  have  been  so  closely  em- 
braced? Would  they  have  been  translated  so  readily 
into  riots  and  conflicts;  into  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation? 

Riots  and  conflicts,  unfair  practices,  acts  of  dis- 
crimination, are  engaged  in  not  by  robots  but  by 
people.  Without  people  there  would  be  no  prejudice. 
Without  people  there  would  be  no  struggle  for  rights; 
no  struggle  for  power.  Without  people  to  advance  it, 
persecution  could  not  spread.  If  people  were  against 
expressing  vindictiveness— really  against  it— all  the 
Hitlers  in  the  world  could  not  make  them  cherish  it 
and  act  on  it  and  carry  it  out.  Racism  could  never 
spread  as  it  has  done  and  as  it  threatens  to  do. 

The  disease  of  hate  is  a  disease  to  which  people  have 
not  yet  become  immune.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  human 
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mind  which  people,  by  and  large,  have  not  yet 
learned  to  control.  To  understand  it  and  to  keep  it 
from  spreading  and  from  destroying  our  integration 
and  peace,  we  must  attack  it  in  much  the  same  way 
as  we  would  attack  a  disease  of  the  body.  The  hope- 
ful thing  is  that  today  we  have  at  hand  the  psycho- 
logical tools  which  we  need  to  conquer  it.  Never  be- 
fore has  this  been  true. 

The  cure  of  an  illness  involves  three  steps.  First, 
the  disease  symptoms  must  be  thoroughly  understood. 
Second,  the  causes  must  be  arrived  at.  And  third,  the 
treatment  must  be  devised  to  destroy  the  causes,  not 
merely  to  ameliorate  the  outward  signs. 

We  go  to  a  physician,  for  instance,  about  a  recur- 
rent pain  in  the  head.  He  begins  to  ask  questions: 
Where  does  it  hurt?  How  often?  At  any  particular 
times?  He  is  exploring  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Then  he  tries  to  find  out  whether  the  headaches  come 
from  stomach,  sinuses,  or  eyes;  from  fatigue  or  worry 
or  what.  Finally,  having  discovered  the  cause,  he 
moves  to  the  third  step— what  can  be  done  to  cure 
the  disease. 

The  same  method  should  be  applied  to  the  emo- 
tional disease  of  intolerance  and  enmity  between  peo- 
ple. We  must  first  deal  with  the  outward  signs— with 
the  story  of  people.  As  we  see  what  is  happening  to 
them,  we  become  capable  of  identifying  the  disease 
symptoms  wherever  they  appear.  We  begin  to  see 
how  the  very  same  feelings  that  motivate  injustice 
and  oppression  also  function,  under  diif erent  names. 
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in  the  violence  and  aggression  with  which  people  at- 
tack and  counterattack.  As  we  see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  people,  we  are  actually  examining  the  disease 
in  action.  We  find  out  how  it  shows  up  in  people  and 
against  people;  and  how  they  hit  out  in  return. 

To  find  out  about  what  prejudice  does  to  people 
is  one  of  our  rights  and  duties  as  citizens  in  a  land 
where  justice  and  liberty  are  essential  values.  As  long 
as  the  tragic  and  harmful  facts  are  unknown  to  us,  we 
are  refusing  to  meet  our  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
The  person  who  sits  by,  feeling  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  not  his  concern,  strengthens  its  power.  He 
makes  the  opposition  to  it  weaker  by  not  joining  it. 
And  yet  many  people  of  good  intention  are  doing  just 
this. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  men  and  women  gathered  to 
discuss  a  community's  responsibility  to  its  people  in 
the  postwar  period.  Here  was  the  cream  of  the  popu- 
lation—the city's  most  prominent  leaders.  Unex- 
pectedly one  of  the  speakers  recounted  some  of  the 
things  that  were  happening  to  the  minorities. 

"There  are  schools  in  this  town,"  he  ended,  "where 
Mexican-American  children  are  separated  from 
Anglo-American  children  and  are  assigned  to  rooms 
in  the  basement.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  if  you 
pass  by,  you  can  hear  children  who've  been  there  be- 
fore instructing  new  ones  where  to  go,  by  repeating, 
'White  children  only  go  upstairs.  You're  Mexican,  so 
you  go  down.' " 

At  this  point  a  woman  who  was  one  of  the  most 
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prominent  people  in  the  audience,  a  member  of 
countless  boards,  a  well-educated  and  cultivated  per- 
son, turned  to  her  companion  and  whispered,  "I 
didn't  know  that  things  like  that  were  going  on! " 

Unwittingly,  by  not  knowing,  she  had  been  allow- 
ing dissension  to  mount.  It  had  become  just  so  much 
stronger  because  she  had  failed  to  add  her  influence 
in  combatting  it. 

If  we  fail  to  understand  the  tragedy  and  misery  and 
the  threat  that  discrimination  holds  for  the  world,  we 
strengthen  it.  We  remain  passive,  failing  to  realize 
that  passivity  is  just  another  way  of  saying,  "Go  right 
ahead.  I  won't  interfere."  All  of  us  realize  that  racism 
is  prevalent.  But,  too  often,  we  sit  back  wondering, 
"Who  is  responsible  for  its  cure?"  The  answer  is 
clear.  Each  and  every  one  of  us  is  responsible.  The 
problem  can  defeat  us  if  we  fail  to  defeat  it.  We  must 
open  our  eyes  and  ears.  We  must  see  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  people  against  whom  prejudice  is  directed 
and  to  the  people  who  hold  prejudice  in  their  minds, 
how  prejudice  is  attacking  both  the  tormented  and  the 
tormentors.  We  must  recognize  its  growth  and  its 
spread.  We  must  know  what  prejudice  is  doing  in  the 
front  gardens  and  the  back  yards,  on  the  bright  streets 
and  in  the  dark  alleys  of  the  places  where  we  live. 

To  become  more  aware  of  what  to  look  for,  we 
shall  go  into  one  particular  city  and  find  out  what  is 
happening  there. 

The  city  could  be  one  of  any  number,  for  what  is 
happening  in  one  place  is  happening,  with  minor  vari- 
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ations,  in  many.  By  seeing  what  prejudice  does  in  one 
city— in  its  homes  and  schools,  in  its  stores  and  facto- 
ries, in  its  hospitals  and  clinics,  in  its  places  of  recrea- 
tion, and  on  its  streets— we  see  what  prejudice  is  doing 
in  our  own  city,  in  our  own  town.  We  see  in  concen- 
trated form  the  problem  that  is  spreading  over  the 
entire  land. 

The  particular  city  we  will  go  into  is  situated  in  an 
especially  critical  area  in  our  country— on  the  West 
Coast  which,  according  to  Carey  McWilliams,  one  of 
our  ablest  authorities  on  the  minority  question,  "has 
now  become  our  racial  frontier  in  the  United  States." 
He  points  out  that  the  West  Coast  has  "significant  rep- 
resentation of  every  racial  grouping  in  America"  and 
that  no  other  section  of  the  nation  has  quite  such  di- 
versity. He  indicates,  further,  that  because  of  its  rela- 
tion to  South  America  and  the  Far  East  and  because 
it  is  an  area  of  major  importance  in  our  own  country, 
"what  happens  in  the  field  of  race  relations  on  the 
West  Coast  will  constitute  national  and  international 
news  of  the  first  importance.  What  happens  here  will 
also  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  course  of  national 
policy  toward  racial  minorities." 

The  city  that  we  will  enter,  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding it,  will  furnish  us  with  a  microcosm  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  problem  here  highlights  the  prob- 
lem in  other  places.  It  epitomizes  the  racial  conflict 
that  runs  through  our  country  at  large.  This  is  all  the 
more  true  because  the  people  who  live  here  have 
come  from  every  corner  of  the  United  States.  They 
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have  come  from  swampland  and  mountain,  from  dust 
bowl  and  fertile  valley,  from  Chitterling  Switch  and 
Cow's  Bend,  too  tiny  to  show  on  the  map,  and  from 
the  nation's  largest  cities.  They  have  brought  many 
places  with  them.  Into  the  making  of  these  people 
have  gone  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  places  from 
which  they  moved. 

Specifically  the  city  is  Los  Angeles.  But  it  is  also 
Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  Detroit.  Some  of  its  par- 
ticular problems  are  different  from  the  problems  in 
other  places.  But  the  practice  of  prejudice  and  hate 
is  much  the  same  anywhere. 

We  will  see  some  of  the  things  that  happen  to  the 
minority  peoples  who  live  and  work  in  Los  Angeles. 
We  will  look  at  the  symptoms  of  prejudice  as  they 
appear  there.   But  we  will  look  at  them  not  as  facts 
and  figures,  but  as  moving  events  happening  to  hu- 
man beings  who  react  with  hurt  and  anger  which  they 
express  after  their  own  fashion,  who  suffer  and  ago- 
nize, who  die  and  fight  back.  We  will  see  the  picture 
in  terms  of  people— 2II  essentially  wanting  to  live 
bravely,  wanting  to  live  decently,  wanting  love  and 
beauty  and  work  and  a  chance  to  belong. 
/     Then  we  will  try  to  get  down  underneath  the 
I  symptoms  to  the  causes— behind  the  outer  layers  to 
/  the  core.   We  will  try  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
j    make   prejudice   generate  and   grow  inside   human 
1    hearts.  Again  we  will  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  in  peo- 
\  pie's  lives  that  has  brought  unhappiness  and  yearning, 
hopelessness  and  fear.  And  at  the  end,  we  will  try  to 
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see  what  is  being  done  here  and  elsewhere— and  what 
more  should  be  done— to  bring  prejudice  and  blind 
hate  under  control. 

We  will  look  at  the  whole  matter  through  people 
and  their  stories,  remembering,  as  we  go,  that  preju- 
dice is  a  disease  of  men's  minds.  With  the  same  kind 
of  orientation,  we  will  go  a  step  further.  We  will  try 
to  discover  whether  we  ourselves  hold  any  trace  of 
prejudice  inside  us,  and  what  we  can  do  to  overcome 
it  if  it  is  there.  Then  we  will  be  better  equipped  to  j 
handle  prejudice  and  its  allied  manifestations  in  our  [ 
own  communities  and  in  ourselves.  X 


-k       y     ix 


Sleep  Comes  Hard 


IVIary's  eyes  ached  with 
continuous  shifting  from  one  face  to  another  as  she 
watched  the  crowd  coming  through  the  station  doors. 
What  could  have  happened  to  Henry,  she  wondered. 
He  had  been  gone  so  many  hours.  It  wasn't  hke  him 
to  leave  her  this  way.  He  must  know  how  lost  she 
would  feel  in  the  great,  strange  city. 

With  every  minute  that  passed,  her  apprehension 
increased. 

"Keep  still,  Sue,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  gently 
to  the  two-year-old  beside  her.  Ever  since  their  train 
had  pulled  into  the  Los  Angeles  station,  she  and  Sue 
had  sat  there.  When  Henry  left  them,  he  had  said, 
*'ril  run  along  and  find  a  place  to  stay  till  we  get  one 
of  our  own.  I  won't  be  gone  long.  You  and  Sue  wait 
here."  He'd  been  gone  now  for  seven  hours  by  the 
clock  on  the  wall.  Sue  needed  something  hot  to  eat. 
So  did  she.  But  she  didn't  dare  move  away  from  the 
spot  where  he'd  left  them.  He  might  come  back  and 
not  know  where  to  look.  Seven  hours.  Why  would 
it  take  him  that  long  to  find  a  room? 
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It  seemed  years  since  they  had  sold  their  own  house 
and  all  their  belongings.  It  seemed  ages  since  they  had 
tuned  in  on  that  first  radio  broadcast  and  on  the  many 
others  after.  They  had  listened  intently  to  voices 
bringing  promises  mingled  with  pleas.  The  pleas  were 
for  workers  to  come  west— war  workers. 

The  promises  were  about  the  many  rewards  that 
would  come  to  the  workers  who  followed  the  call- 
good  jobs,  swift  upgrading,  high  pay,  training  while 
you  work.  There  were  promises  of  homes  standing 
ready,  sunshine  and  palm  trees,  seashore  and  moun- 
tains. 

Mary  and  Henry  had  come  partly  to  be  patriotic. 
Henry  with  his  lame  leg  had  been  turned  down  by 
the  Army,  so  he  felt  he  could  do  his  share  by  filling 
a  war  job.  They  had  come  partly  for  the  wages. 
These  might  mean  a  college  education  for  Sue  later 
on. 

Sue  climbed  down  from  the  seat,  climbed  up,  be- 
gan wailing.  The  gray  day  faded  and  the  black  win- 
dows mirrored  the  restless  masses  coming  and  going. 
And  then,  after  interminable  hours,  Henry  was  there 
in  the  crowd,  limping  toward  her  across  the  huge 
waiting  room.  In  the  relief  of  seeing  him,  Mary  failed 
to  notice  the  anger  in  his  face. 

Quickly  he  told  her.  He  had  gone  from  place  to 
place,  from  hotel  to  hotel,  from  one  rooming  house 
to  another,  following  lead  after  lead.  He  was  dead 
tired  now.  "We'd  better  stay  here  for  tonight,"  he 
muttered.  And  then,  with  anger  rising  and  despair  in 
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his  voice,  "We've  come  for  nothing.  No  place  for 
Negroes  here  either." 

They  slept  that  night  on  seats  in  the  station,  not 
lying  down.  There  was  no  room  to  lie  down.  Peo- 
ple were  crowded  too  closely  together. 

That  night  and  the  night  before  and  for  many 
nights,  people  like  them  had  slept  in  the  station,  on 
benches,  on  floors,  in  washrooms.  They  had  slept  in 
alleys  and  on  sidewalks,  their  bags  and  baggage  beside 
them.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  Negroes  one 
night,  arriving  by  a  single  train,  were  counted  asleep 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  hotel  that  had  been 
their  last  but  unavailing  hope. 

In  this  city,  bursting  with  people,  hotel  rooms  were 
at  a  premium.  If  a  person  happened  to  be  white  and 
wanted  a  room,  he  had  sufficient  difficulty.  But  if  a 
person  happened  to  be  colored  and  wanted  a  room, 
his  difficulties  skyrocketed.  There  were  very  few 
districts  in  the  city  or  county  where  Negroes  could 
be  accommodated.  A  Negro  social  worker  could  find 
no  room  in  an  unrestricted  district  less  than  ten  miles 
away  from  her  office.  Every  inch  of  unrestricted  ter- 
ritory was  jammed.  This  fact  alone  meant  that  sleep 
came  hard. 

Los  Angeles,  like  many  other  industrial  cities  at 
this  time,  had  shot  up  like  an  adolescent  giant.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1946  almost  four  hundred  thousand 
people  had  come  to  the  city  to  live.  Besides  these  per- 
manent settlers,  masses  of  discharged  servicemen 
crowded  in  by  the  thousands.  Frequently,  too,  their 
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families  came  from  far  and  near  to  meet  them,  and  a 
goodly  number  decided  to  remain. 

They  were  not  alone  in  this  decision.  A  majority 
of  all  the  people  who  had  come  were  there  to  stay. 
Early  in  1 946  it  was  estimated  that  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  war  influx  had  remained.  Meanwhile  a  steady 
stream  of  new  immigrants  kept  arriving.  In  addition, 
many  who  had  gone  away  for  the  duration,  returned. 
In  other  words,  the  city's  distention  did  not  decrease 
with  the  war's  end. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  practically  no  housing  had 
been  vacant.  New  construction  since  then  had  not 
kept  up  with  the  ever  increasing  need.  Building  had 
gone  on  apace  but,  even  so,  in  the  spring  of  1946  it 
was  estimated  that  Los  Angeles  was  over  135,000 
units  short. 

In  the  midst  of  such  tremendous  shortages,  the  white 
person  in  search  of  housing  had  a  long,  arduous  task. 
The  Negro,  however,  had  a  far  longer  and  a  far  more 
hopeless  one.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  was  the  fact  that  a  great  many  Negroes  were 
coming  to  Los  Angeles.  While  the  total  population 
had  increased  twice  as  fast  in  the  first  four  years  of 
the  1940's  as  compared  with  the  decade  before,  the 
Negro  population  had  increased  seventeen  times  as 
fast. 

This  fact  was  related  to  a  second  reason  for  the 
Negroes'  difficulties.  New  territory  to  house  them 
had  not  opened  up.  They  had  to  settle  in  districts  al- 
ready earmarked  as  "Negro  districts"  and  already 
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jammed.  Only  one  neighborhood  could  be  used  for 
additional  housing.  Negroes  had  not  lived  there  be- 
fore. The  Japanese  had.  But  now  the  Negroes 
crowded  in. 

Once  called  Little  Tokyo,  the  neighborhood  had 
housed  around  30,000  Japanese.  In  the  spring  of 
1944,  renamed  Bronzeville,  it  housed  79,800  people 
—almost  all  Negroes. 

Down  one  street  and  up  another,  stores  before  the 
war  had  been  filled  with  bright  bolts  of  silk,  gay 
kimonos,  pasty  sweetmeats,  toys  and  books  and  table- 
ware "made  in  Japan."  Restaurants  had  served 
shrimp  and  sukiyaki.  Now  all  these  places  were 
boarded  up.  The  windows  were  opaquely  painted  or 
were  covered  from  within  by  heavy  brown  paper. 
The  signs  over  the  doors  were  fading.  But  behind  the 
shabby  fronts  of  the  buildings,  people  lived. 

Among  them  was  the  Rollins  family  from  Texas. 
Frank  worked  in  the  shipyards.  Ruby  took  care  of 
the  house,  the  three  children,  and  the  baby  of  a  neigh- 
bor. They  lived  in  one  room,  and  it  was  a  shock  to 
learn  that  the  landlord  had  just  improved  the  prop- 
erty. He  had  put  a  coat  of  paint  on  the  walls  and 
mended  the  plaster.  "So,"  you  are  told,  "he  raised 
the  rent  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty  dollars." 
Frank  Rollins  had  protested  and  had  paid  the  usual 
twenty-five  dollars.  Several  days  later  they  received 
an  eviction  order,  legally  notarized.  They  were  "in 
arrears"  to  the  amount  of  the  other  twenty-five  dol- 
lars. Moreover,  the  owner  had  suddenly  decided  that 
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the  property  was  now  to  be  used  for  business  pur- 
poses. They  were  being  evicted,  and  were  given 
three  days  to  get  out. 

Three  days  were  not  very  many.  Ruby  and  Frank 
had  spent  over  three  hundred  days  already,  searching 
for  the  other  home  that  was  not  to  be  had.  Finally 
the  impossible  happened.  A  new  war  housing  project 
opened  and  they  were  admitted  as  an  "acute  emer- 
gency case."  They  were  more  fortunate  than  many 
others,  for,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1945,  the  names  of 
one  hundred  thousand  families  were  on  the  waiting 
lists  of  the  Housing  Authority  and  the  War  Housing 
Centers. 

Living  conditions  were  appalling.  Houses  dis- 
played broken  floors,  windowless  walls,  peeling 
plaster.  Most  of  them  were  infested  with  rats.  Flies 
were  thick  around  food  which  stood  on  tables  or  on 
open  shelves.  There  was  ordinarily  no  bathtub  avail- 
able and  never  more  than  a  single  washbowl  or  lava- 
tory. As  many  as  forty  people  were  counted  sharing 
one  toilet.  In  many  of  these  places,  several  families 
were  living  together,  separated  only  by  sheets  strung 
up  between  beds.  In  addition,  many  of  the  beds  were 
used  as  "hot  beds."  People  would  take  turns  sleeping 
in  them,  one  following  the  next  before  the  sheets  got 
cold. 

Countless  people  were  living  under  such  condi- 
tions. Countless  more  were  sleeping  in  their  cars,  pay-" 
ing  rent  merely  to  park  in  someone's  back  yard. 

Countless  people  were  walking  through  other  peo- 
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pies'  rooms  to  get  out  and  in  and  were  having  their 
rooms  walked  through.  Privacy  and  dignity  were  im- 
possible. Love  and  tenderness  were  impossible. 
Intimacy  and  confidential  talks  were  impossible. 

In  overcrowded  places,  diseases  of  the  body  flour- 
ish—rodent-born typhus  and  bubonic  plague,  tuber- 
culosis, epidemic  meningitis,  and  the  lesser  evil  of  lice. 
Diseases  of  the  mind  also  flourish.  Delinquency, 
crime,  and  prostitution  are  among  these.  They  always 
make  their  appearance  where  overcrowding  prevails. 
Disillusionment  comes,  too,  followed  by  distrust,  sus- 
picion, and  strife. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  slums  are 
costly.  And  yet,  all  over  the  country,  we  appear  to 
disregard  such  knowledge.  We  allow  slum  districts 
to  make  up  about  twenty  per  cent  of  our  metropoli- 
tan residential  areas.  In  the  cities  throughout  our 
country,  we  have  let  them  account  for  an  average  of 
forty-five  per  cent  of  our  major  crimes,  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  our  juvenile  delinquency,  fifty  per  cent  of 
disease  in  general,  sixty  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  cases 
alone.  Slum  areas  across  the  face  of  our  land  menace 
more  than  a  third  of  our  nation's  children.  They 
make  our  infant  death  rate  rise  to  appalling  heights. 

We  have  known  these  facts.  And  yet,  what  have 
we  done? 

When  diseases  threatened  in  Little  Tokyo,  we  sent 
the  mayor  to  tack  eviction  notices  on  a  few  of  the 
doors  of  the  thousands  who  were  living  in  unlicensed 
storefront  shacks  and  other  makeshift  dwellings. 
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What  happened  to  one  small  group  of  seventy-nine 
families  was  typical  of  what  happened  to  great  num- 
bers of  evictees.  Only  eight  of  these  families  could 
be  accommodated  elsewhere.  After  a  while,  the  evic- 
tion notices  were  taken  down,  and  the  families  stayed 
on. 

There  were  several  possible  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem. One  was  to  construct  more  units  of  public  hous- 
ing. Another  was  to  make  more  private  homes  avail- 
able. 

In  Los  Angeles,  public  housing  had  started  with  a 
slum  clearance  program  in  the  1930's.  When  the  war 
began,  this  program  was  reorganized  to  meet  the  need 
for  housing  war  workers.  The  Housing  Authorities 
administered  housing  projects  in  which  war  workers 
could  rent  apartments. 

But,  from  the  start  of  World  War  II  to  the  spring 
of  1944,  only  ten  thousand  dwelling  units  of  public 
housing  were  authorized  for  metropolitan  Los 
Angeles.  This  included  not  only  the  newly  con- 
structed, apartment  type  of  accommodation,  but  also 
conversions  of  old  buildings,  trailer  units  standing 
bleakly  in  trailer  camps,  and  the  very  temporary  type 
of  accommodation  thrown  up  like  barracks,  possess- 
ing outside  latrines. 

As  soon  as  a  project  was  built,  it  was  full  to  capa- 
city. More  were  signing  up  every  day,  as  new  droves 
of  people  arrived— among  them  three  and  four  and 
five  thousand  Negroes  a  month. 

Some  groups  protested,  "Why  should  public  hous- 
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ing  be  built  for  these  people?  They  have  war  jobs, 
after  all,  and  good  pay.  They  can  quite  well  afford 
to  buy  or  rent  privately  for  themselves." 

The  program  of  private  housing  in  Los  Angeles  in- 
cluded one  hunded  and  twenty  thousand  units  author- 
ized for  construction.  As  a  result,  small  neat  houses 
sprang  up  with  amazing  speed.  Block  upon  block  of 
land,  recently  weed-sown,  suddenly  sprouted  rows  of 
small  homes  for  war  workers,  ready  to  be  purchased 
on  easy  installments,  gaily  painted  and  invitingly 
fresh.  But  they  did  not  help  the  Negro  out  of  his 
predicament.  For,  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand private  housing  units,  the  Negro  could  have  only 
thirteen  hundred.  This  was  his  quota. 

Two  years  after  the  war  began,  none  of  the  units 
for  Negroes  had  been  completed.  Five  hundred  of 
them  had  not  yet  been  started.  Land  on  which  to 
build  them  had  not  even  been  bought.  At  the  start 
of  1 946,  the  situation  had  not  improved.  Only  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  privately  constructed  war  hous- 
ing could  be  occupied  by  Negroes.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  were  so  located  that  occupancy  was  restricted 
to  whites. 

Los  Angeles  was  not  unique  in  this  respect.  The 
same  conditions  prevailed  in  other  cities.  In  Chicago, 
for  instance,  although  over  two  thousand  units  were 
planned  for  Negroes  between  1942  and  the  fall  of 
1945,  less  than  five  hundred  units  were  completed  in 
this  time. 

There  were  many  sections  of  Los  Angeles  which 
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had  once  been  fashionable  but  which  had  been  deteri- 
orating in  more  recent  years.  A  few  districts  of  this 
kind  had  opened  up  for  Negroes,  but  in  most  of  the 
older  districts  restrictive  covenants  still  held,  forbid- 
ding occupancy  to  any  persons  not  of  Caucasian 
stock.  For  this  reason  alone  many  individuals  were 
chained  to  the  ranks  of  slum  dwellers.  When  deed 
restrictions  did  expire  and  an  enterprising  family 
managed  to  locate  an  unoccupied  home,  they  were 
apt  to  discover  that  being  the  first  Negroes  to  move 
into  a  neighborhood  was  not  a  very  comfortable  affair. 

Let's  see  what  happened  to  the  Maxwells.  William 
held  a  degree  in  engineering.  Frances  had  been  a 
teacher.  They  had  saved  money  enough  to  buy  the 
one  vacant  residence  in  a  district  where  restrictive 
covenants  had  recently  run  out.  They  paid  a  good 
price  for  the  house,  bought  furniture,  and  moved  in. 

Everything  promised  to  be  lovely.  But  when 
Frances  went  to  the  corner  market  and  asked  for 
"Some  hamburger,  please,"  the  butcher  answered, 
"No  hamburger  today."  "Some  sausage,  please."  "No 
sausage  today."  "How  about  that  sausage  in  the 
showcase?"  "That's  been  sold."  Then,  turning  to 
the  next  customer,  "Yes,  Mrs.  Smith?  Some  sausage? 
Why,  surely." 

The  milkman  who  stopped  at  all  the  neighbors' 
houses  could  not  possibly  dehver  to  the  Maxwells. 
The  iceman  couldn't  stop  either,  or  the  vegetable 
wagon. 
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One  night,  some  printed  tracts  were  strewn  on  the 
doorsteps  up  and  down  the  street. 


PROTECT 

YOUR    PROFiRTY 

Don't  let  black  trash  make  it  lose  value. 

If  you  don't  sign  up  now,  more  niggers  will  move  in. 

Theyli  take  over 

your  district. 

Your 

Improvement  Committee  will  call  on  you  for  your 

signature  to  exclude  them. 

BE  SURE  TO  SIGN  NOW 

Several  weeks  later,  the  Maxwells  returned  to  the 
slums. 

Their  story  was  typical  not  only  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  a  story  that  belonged  to  many  cities  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation.  So  was  the  story  of  Mary  and 
Henry.  There  was  not  enough  public  housing  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  quota  system  excluded  them 
from  private  housing.  Practically  no  new  districts 
were  opening  up,  and  very  few  old  ones  were  ex- 
panding. The  Negro  was  being  kept  in  the  slums. 

What  are  we  doing  when  we  force  people  to  live 
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in  slums?  We  are  giving  them  a  sense  of  separation. 
We  are  making  them  feel  they  are  not  wanted. 

We  create  hopelessness,  protest,  and  conflict.  We 
cause  the  desire  for  retaliation  to  mount  until  it  finds 
release  through  the  blackjack  in  dark  alleys,  the  crack 
of  pistols,  the  flashing  of  knives.  Then,  when  these 
things  threaten  us,  we  begin  shifting  the  blame.  In- 
stead of  facing  our  responsibility  in  the  matter,  we 
say  of  the  slum-dwellers,  "If  we  were  to  give  them 
decent  houses,  in  a  few  months  they'd  have  them  just 
as  filthy  and  broken-down." 

This  is  not  true.  Occasionally  you  will  find  the 
slatternly  family,  content  to  live  in  disorder  and  filth. 
But  more  often  you  will  see,  even  in  slum  districts, 
the  effort  to  make  things  pretty  and  neat.  You  will 
see  oilcloth  tacked  onto  tables  to  give  a  trim  look. 
You  will  see  couches  and  chairs  fashioned  of  old 
boxes  covered  with  flowered  cretonne.  You  will  no- 
tice in  one  place  that  paint  has  been  brushed  on  rough 
walls.  You  will  notice  in  another  place  a  floor  made 
of  discarded  posts  out  in  back,  "where  we're  going  to 
build  walls  and  put  a  bathtub  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  one." 

In  a  recent  book.  The  Seven  Myths  of  Housing, 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  experts  on  housing, 
Nathan  Straus,  points  out  that  we  can  no  longer  fool 
ourselves  with  the  ready  excuse  that  the  slum-dweller 
creates  the  slums.  "Experience  here  and  abroad,"  he 
says,  "indicates  that  about  nine  families  out  of  ten, 
when  moved  from  the  slums  to  public  housing,  im- 
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mediately  fit  themselves  into  their  new  environment; 
about  one  family  out  of  ten  does  not  .  .  .  The  typ- 
ical attitude  is  not  one  of  indifference  and  vandalism, 
but  is  precisely  the  opposite.  Floors  scrubbed  until 
they  shine,  garden  plots  tended  with  loving  care— 
these  are  characteristics." 

But  we  do  not  see  these  things.  We  dare  not  see 
them,  for  if  we  did  we  could  no  longer  follow  the  old 
line  of  shifting  responsibility  for  the  slums  onto  those 
whom  we  keep  in  the  slums.  Instead,  we  go  on  with 
further  excuses.  "They're  not  used  to  anything  bet- 
ter. They're  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  have. 
It's  all  they  want." 

It  is  true,  by  and  large,  that  the  Negro  is  not  used 
to  much  better  conditions.  Throughout  the  country, 
the  housing  available  to  him  is  far  inferior  to  that 
available  to  whites  of  comparable  income.  This  is 
true  from  Harrisburg  and  Detroit  to  Norfolk  and 
Savannah.  It  is  true  especially  in  the  South.  But  does 
this  make  similar  conditions  welcome  when  the 
Nesro  comes  out  of  the  South?  Are  these  all  he 
wants? 

If  you  listen,  you  will  hear. 

"When  we  came  here,  we  expected  better."  Over 
and  over— patiently,  doggedly,  angrily.  "We  ex- 
pected better," 

Such  expectation  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
picture.  These  people  have  come  seeking  a  new  land, 
but  the  land  has  turned  against  them.  A  feeling  of 
defeat  descends,  and  a  sense  of  having  been  cheated 
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and  mocked.  Resentment  rises,  and  anger,  hurt,  and 
the  desire  to  hurt  in  return. 

These  emotions  are  very  much  aHve  in  our  midst, 
and  they  are  as  dangerous  to  us  as  any  physical  bHght. 

Who  are  the  losers?  Not  the  Negroes  alone— all 
the  people— the  community,  the  state,  the  nation;  all 
who  bear  the  cost  of  a  land  divided  against  itself; 
all  who  bear  the  burden  of  disease  and  of  unreasoning 
hate. 

We  do  no  better  for  the  other  darker-skinned  peo- 
ple among  us.  We  include  in  our  covenants  restric- 
tive clauses  that  affect  the  Mexicans.  We  include 
clauses  that  affect  the  Chinese.  We  include  clauses, 
in  fact,  that  affect  any  among  us  whose  skins  do  not 
carry  a  certain  type  of  pigmentation,  or  "whose  blood 
does  not  carry"  a  certain  type  of  supposed  "purity." 

Before  the  war,  a  Mexican  physician  searched  for 
a  home  while  his  wife  was  in  the  hospital  having  a 
baby.  He  was  light-skinned  and  not  obviously  Mex- 
ican. He  found  an  apartment  and  moved  in.  When 
his  darker-skinned  wife  came  from  the  hospital,  there 
were  mutterings  among  the  other  tenants.  When  the 
six-month  lease  expired,  the  landlord  was  "very 
sorry,"  but  it  could  not  be  renewed. 

A  Chinese  family,  in  which  both  husband  and  wife 
had  university  degrees,  had  rented  a  duplex.  Next  to 
them  lived  a  Swedish  family.  They  were  all  most 
congenial.  Then  the  Swedish  people  went  east.  Into 
the  other  side  of  the  duplex  came  a  family  newly  ar- 
rived from  Arkansas.    Soon  petitions  were   going 
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around  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Chinese  were  re- 
quested to  move. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  Americans  should  con- 
tinue to  let  our  actions  deny  our  ideals.  We  can  at- 
tempt to  dismiss  the  whole  matter  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  by  saying,  "Oh,  that's  been  going  on 
for  years!"  And  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  racial 
tension  has  been  intensified  by  the  war  and  that  it 
threatens  to  grow  worse.  In  consequence,  we  must 
reach  down  for  the  causes  which  create  the  difficul- 
ties, and  put  into  effect  the  measures  that  are  needed 
to  make  victory  and  peace  come  alive  among  us. 

Why  did  we  fight  a  war?  Did  we  expect  to  rescue 
the  people  of  other  countries  from  intolerance  and 
persecution  and  to  disregard  what  is  happening  to 
millions  in  our  own  country?  Why  have  we  allowed 
the  break  between  Americans  of  different  races  to 
widen  so  that  whole  masses  of  people  have  come  to 
feel  that  they  are  unwanted  and  that  they  do  not  es- 
sentially belong? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  decide  what  type  of  housing 
to  have  or  where  to  build  it.  This  is,  instead,  a  place 
to  review  and  examine  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
which  we  call  prejudice.  As  we  do  this  in  relation  to 
housing  lacks,  we  cannot  keep  from  agreement  on  at 
least  one  point:  there  must  be  decent  places  to  live, 
for  everybody.  Otherwise,  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  bitter  people  will  spread  among  us,  choked 
with  hurt  and  with  f  eehngs  of  being  outcast  and  de- 
prived. They  will  bear  the  urge  to  avenge  themselves 
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against  those  who  have  made  them  suffer.  There 
must  be  decent  places  to  live  not  only  for  altruistic 
reasons,  but  for  the  sane,  cold  necessity  of  protecting 
ourselves. 

Whatever  happens  to  the  people  in  one  part  of  a 
city  happens  to  people  in  other  parts  as  v^ell.  An  epi- 
demic of  infantile  paralysis  knov^s  no  boundaries. 
Crime  may  start  in  the  slums,  but  it  does  not  stay 
there. 

We  have  fought  wars  which  have  torn  and  crippled 
us,  and  yet  we  have  managed  to  be  courageous  be- 
cause the  ideal  of  democracy  carried  us  on.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  have  continued  to  deny  the  fundamental 
principle  of  democracy— that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal. 

We  must  look  inside  ourselves  as  well  as  out  and 
around  us.  We  must  ask  searchingly  and  honestly: 
why  do  we  continue  to  do  these  things?  The  more 
clearly  we  are  able  to  face  the  answers,  the  more 
surely  will  we  be  able  to  create  a  land  of  justice— 
honestly  free  from  the  shadow  of  persecution  and 
hate. 


* 


The  Right  to  fVork 


.T  WAS  DURING  ONE  OF  THE 

peak  periods  of  labor  shortage  in  World  War  II.  The 
employment  manager  of  a  large  aircraft  plant  looked 
across  his  desk. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  "we're  very  fair  in  our  em- 
ployment policies.  We  don't  discriminate  against  any 
race,  color,  or  creed.  If  we  have  a  job  opening  and  a 
Negro  comes  along  and  applies,  we  take  him  on." 

"Suppose  a  white  man  and  a  Negro  both  apply, 
which  do  you  hire?" 

"The  white  man,  of  course." 

"But  why?" 

The  employment  manager  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment. "Because,"  he  said,  "the  Negro  is  only  half  a 
man.  You  can  only  put  him  in  certain  places.  It's 
impossible  to  use  him  everywhere  in  a  plant.  You 
can't  have  him  next  to  a  white  woman  on  the  line  or, 
the  first  thing  you  know,  he  gets  fresh.  You  can't 
put  him  to  work  with  a  crew  of  white  men  in  a 
closed-in  space.  They  can't  stand  the  way  he  smells. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "our  pohcy  is  actually  very 
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liberal.  We  don't  keep  Negroes  off  the  line  the  way 
some  plants  do."  And  then,  in  a  lower  voice,  "Truth 
is,  just  now  we've  got  no  choice.  We  need  workers 
to  keep  up  production  and  workers  are  scarce.  So  we 
say  to  the  men  and  women  who  apply,  'Come  on  in,' 
no  matter  whether  they're  colored  or  white." 

As  a  result,  out  in  the  plant  there  were  Negroes  be- 
hind the  welding  torches'  flames,  behind  the  rivet 
guns'  growing  lines  of  metal  beads,  in  front  of  drill 
presses,  behind  the  grills  of  tool  cribs,  under  the  wings 
of  planes.  Lifting,  hauling,  punching,  loading,  dark 
hands  were  doing  their  share  here  and  there  among 
white. 

And  yet  the  Negro  was  supposedly  untrustworthy 
with  white  women.  He  was  supposedly  endowed 
with  a  characteristic  odor.  These  beliefs  have  per- 
sisted, even  though  twentieth  century  science  has 
shown  them  to  be  false.  No  race  lacks  its  quota  of  men 
who  treat  women  without  honor.  No  race  is  immune 
from  offensive  odor  when  bodies  must  go  unwashed 
because  of  substandard  housing  and  insufficient 
plumbing.  The  accusations  are  continuously  used, 
however,  along  with  other  falsifications  to  serve  as 
reasons  for  keeping  the  Negro  from  being  hired. 
With  repeated  insistence  people  say: 

"The  other  men  won't  work  with  Negroes.  They'll 
walk  out." 

"You  can't  ask  white  people  to  use  the  same  rest- 
rooms." 
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"How  can  you  expect  them  to  sit  together  at  the 
lunch  tables? " 

And  still  more  crudely,  "We've  filled  every  last 
one  of  our  Negro  jobs,"  implying  that  Negroes  have 
only  certain  abilities  and  that,  therefore,  only  certain 
jobs  should  be  theirs. 

^  The  heavier  the  job  is,  the  dirtier,  the  more  risky, 
and  the  less  remunerative,  the  more  it  is  labeled  a 
"Negro  job."  This  has  persisted  through  the  years. 

For  some  time  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Negro's 
major  job  was  agriculture.  He  planted  and  plowed, 
pulled  and  picked.  As  recently  as  the  1930  census, 
forty-one  per  cent  of  all  Negro  male  workers  in 
America  were  concentrated  into  this  one  occupation. 
The  majority  of  them  were  in  the  South,  endeavoring 
to  gain  a  livelihood  through  tenant  farming  and  share- 
cropping. 

When  World  War  II  started,  approximately  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  Southern  Negroes  were  living  on 
farms.  But  their  existence  was  barren  and  hard.  For 
one  thing,  their  pay,  instead  of  coming  in  on  a 
monthly  basis,  came  only  once  a  year  after  the  crops 
were  harvested  and  sold.  In  the  interim,  the  necessary 
food  and  clothing  could  be  bought  at  a  special  store 
or  commissary,  usually  employer-owned,  and  could 
be  charged  against  credit  advanced  by  the  employer. 
By  the  time  the  accumulated  credit  was  repaid,  with 
a  high  rate  of  interest  added,  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
yearly  earnings  remained.  Often,  too,  still  further 
impoverishment  took  place  as  the  year  rolled  around. 
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The  petty  offenses  which  invariably  occur  as  people 
live  in  poverty  were  not  left  unnoticed.  The  taking 
of  a  handful  of  potatoes  or  a  chicken  became  an  occa- 
sion for  hauling  the  tenant  into  court.  Many  times 
the  landlord  himself  brought  the  charges.  Many  times 
the  police  were  bribed  to  do  so.  In  either  case,  it  was 
the  landlord  who  paid  the  fine,  adding  it— again  with 
interest— to  what  was  already  owed.  Then  he  could 
say,  "You  can't  leave  until  you  have  worked  off  what 
you  owe." 

But  gradually  the  landlord  needed  the  Negro  less 
and  less.  The  boll  weevil  descended  on  the  fields, 
and  soil  erosion  starved  the  crops.  The  boundaries  of 
the  cotton  fields  began  to  extend  westward,  reaching 
out  for  richer  soil.  Finally,  machinery  came,  and 
fewer  hands  were  necessary.  More  and  more  Negroes 
moved  to  the  cities— hoping,  expecting,  and  praying 
for  decent  jobs. 

But  still,  on  the  whole,  the  dirty,  heavy,  underpaid, 
menial,  and  more  risky  work  remained  their  lot.  Jani- 
tors' jobs  were  still  Negro  jobs.  Pullman  porters,  car 
cleaners,  redcaps,  floor  sweepers,  dish  washers  were 
still  mostly  Negroes.  They  loaded  and  unloaded  ships 
and  trucks  and  trains  and  vans.  They  stoked  furnaces 
and  lifted  great  buckets  of  red-hot  steel.  They  stood 
in  pools  of  blood  in  slaughter  houses.  They  leaned 
over  stoves  and  slop-buckets  and  brooms. 

When  unemployment  rose,  the  Negro  was  always 
the  first  to  be  dismissed,  and  vast  numbers  of  Negroes 
had  to  go  on  relief.  Always,  when  a  job  grew  lighter 
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or  more  highly  technical,  white  faces  and  hands 
shoved  the  darker  ones  aside.  The  job  was  no  longer 
a  Negro  job. 

Then  came  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  boom  of 
defense  activities  in  the  United  States. 

Overnight,  vast  pools  of  manpower  were  needed. 
The  call  went  out  for  both  experienced  and  new 
workers.  Vocational  training  classes  were  set  up  on  a 
mammoth  scale.  Masses  of  men  and  women  were 
taken  in— but  very  few  Negroes. 

Mobile,  Alabama,  for  instance,  became  one  of  the 
great  war  centers.  It  had  an  army  air  depot,  two  large 
shipyards,  an  aluminum  plant,  and  a  variety  of  other 
industries.  The  countryside  all  through  Alabama  was 
scoured  for  white  workers.  Recruiters  were  sent  into 
other  states.  People  came  from  as  far  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  But  thousands  of  Mobile  workers 
who  happened  to  be  Negroes  walked  the  streets  un- 
employed. They  were  barred  from  the  war  training 
classes  even  though  Congress,  in  appropriating  funds 
for  such  training,  had  specifically  forbidden  discrim- 
ination because  of  sex,  race,  color,  or  creed.  The  same 
occurrences  were  repeated  in  Texas  and  Tennessee,  in 
South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia. 

To  the  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States,  these  condi- 
tions merely  reaffirmed  the  memory  of  times  past. 
They  listened  to  the  recruitment  calls  that  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Countless  Southern 
Negroes  packed  their  few  belongings  and  traveled 
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west  and  north  and  east,  hoping  for  war  jobs  and  for 
deliverance  from  servitude  and  Jim  Crow. 

But  again  came  defeat.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, nearly  one  out  of  every  four  non-white  per- 
sons was  unemployed;  in  Indiana  and  New  York,  one 
out  of  every  five.  Moreover,  Negroes  were  still  rele- 
gated to  Negro  jobs. 

The  same  sort  of  discrimination  also  involved  other 
minorities.  Even  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  prejudice  ran  with  a  powerful  force  throughout 
the  field  of  employment.  Mexicans,  Jews,  aliens, 
were  all  affected. 

"Workers  Wanted"  blazed  forth  in  huge  letters 
from  the  newspapers.  The  war  plants  turned  in  order 
after  order  to  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  various  locales.  But  often  both 
advertisements  and  orders  for  workers  specified:  No 
Negroes,  no  Mexicans,  no  Jews. 

A  vicious  contradiction  was  spreading  across 
America.  The  nation  was  confronted  by  the  grave 
task  of  changing  peacetime  production  to  production 
for  war.  It  needed  great  pools  of  manpower.  And 
yet  within  its  borders  many  men  and  women  were 
being  turned  away— not  because  of  inaptitude  or  in- 
competence but  because  of  color,  race,  or  creed. 

A  dark-haired  girl,  for  instance,  sat  facing  an  inter- 
viewer in  one  of  the  Employment  Service  offices.  She 
recounted  her  experience  and  gave  details  about  her 
background.  She  had  worked  five  years  with  one 
firm  and  three  years  with  another.  Her  dictation  speed 
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was  a  hundred  and  forty  words  a  minute;  typing, 
around  seventy-five.  Yes,  she  could  run  various  office 
machines  and  do  bookkeeping.  As  private  secretary 
in  her  last  position,  she  was  used  to  composing  letters. 
Now  she  wanted  to  work  in  a  war  plant  and  to  be 
close  to  her  husband  who  was  in  a  near-by  Army 
camp. 

The  interviewer  listened,  glanced  down  at  the  ap- 
plication card  and  the  letters  of  recommendation,  then 
turned  to  the  girl  and  said,  "I'm  sorry.  There  aren't 
any  openings  that  you'd  fit  into— at  least  not  now." 

Then,  as  the  girl  walked  away,  the  interviewer 
turned  to  a  woman  beside  her  and  said,  "It's  too  bad 
we  can't  place  her.  A  girl  with  a  fine  background  Hke 
that  would  be  snapped  up  if  she  weren't  a  Jew." 

Meanwhile,  as  the  employment  situation  grew  more 
and  more  tense,  the  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practice,  commonly  known  as  the  FEPC,  was  set  up 
in  1 94 1  to  deal  with  discrimination  and  injustice.  An 
order  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  stated  that  em- 
ployers and  labor  organizations  were  "to  provide  for 
the  full  and  equitable  participation  of  all  workers  in 
defense  industries,  without  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin."  Later,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Committee  were  extended  to  cover  com- 
plaints against  all  agencies  of  the  federal  government. 
However,  the  FEPC  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
privately  owned  and  operated  plants  not  holding  gov- 
ernment contracts  or  not  engaged  in  activities  essential 
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to  the  war— stores,  law  offices,  beauty  parlors,  and 
hundreds  of  other  businesses. 

Through  its  regional  and  central  offices,  the  FEPC 
engaged  in  a  stupendous  task.  During  one  eleven- 
month  period,  almost  four  thousand  new  cases  were 
docketed;  almost  three  thousand  cases  were  closed. 
But  discrimination  is  difficult  to  wipe  out,  and  in  spite 
of  the  work  of  the  FEPC,  unfairness  and  prejudice 
continued  to  strike. 

To  many  minority  people,  full  and  equitable  em- 
ployment failed  to  come.  For  employment  is  full  and 
equitable  only  when  it  possesses  two  qualifications. 
First,  it  must  permit  people,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  to  be  hired  into  the  positions  that  are  vacant. 
Second,  it  must  fully  utilize  their  training  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  not  enough  for  a  person  to  get  any  job. 
The  job  must  be  one  which  he  fits  and  which  fits  him. 

Milton  Land  was  able  to  get  a  job;  but  not  the  kind 
he  wanted  or  the  kind  that  fitted  his  training  and 
skills. 

Milton  had  come  to  Southern  California  from 
Louisiana.  He  had  taken  some  courses  in  college  and 
then  had  gone  into  electrical  and  mechanical  work. 
He  wanted  two  things  in  life  above  all  else:  to  support 
his  five  youngest  children  and  to  help  end  the  war  so 
that  his  oldest  son  could  come  back  home.  When  he 
heard  that  conductors  and  motormen  were  needed  on 
the  streetcars,  he  applied  for  a  job. 

"I  could  see,"  said  Milton,  "that  there  weren't  near 
enough  streetcars  running  in  this  town.    The  cars 
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were  jammed,  and  crowds  of  people  were  waiting  on 
the  corners." 

Never  in  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  had  traffic  been 
so  heavy.  Public  transportation,  in  the  middle  of 
1944,  had  to  carry  approximately  six  million  passen- 
gers a  week.  Yet,  according  to  reports  from  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  streetcar  company,  jEve  and  six 
hundred  streetcars  a  day  stood  idle  because  of  the 
lack  of  operators  and  platform  workers. 

"I  went  to  the  Employment  Office,"  said  Milton, 
"and  the  lady  at  the  first  desk  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a 
job.  I  said  yes.  'Well,'  said  the  lady,  'there's  no  open- 
ing left  for  porters.' 

"  'But  I  don't  want  a  porter's  job,'  I  answered.  'I 
saw  in  the  papers  and  on  the  billboards  that  you  want 
streetcar  operators.' 

"The  lady  sent  me  upstairs  to  another  desk.  Some 
white  men  right  in  front  of  me  were  given  applica- 
tion blanks.  But  the  man  at  the  desk  said  to  me,  'We 
don't  need  any  more  platform  workers.' 

"  'But,'  I  said,  'you  gave  blanks  to  those  white 
people.' 

"  'I  tell  you  we've  got  no  more  openings  for  plat- 
form workers,'  he  said.  'If  you  want  a  car  cleaner's 
job,  though,  or  a  yardman's,  that's  different.' 

"  'But  I  don't  want  just  any  job.  I  want  a  job 
where  I  can  use  what  I'm  trained  for.' 

"  'I  told  you  we  had  no  openings,'  he  repeated. 

"Then  something  happened  to  me.  I  couldn't  say 
a  word,  my  mouth  was  so  full  of  dryness.   I  went 
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down  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs.  And  there  at  the 
bottom,  a  poster  was  stretching  halfway  across  the 
wall.  At  the  top  was  written  'Streetcar  Operators 
Wanted!'  And  under  that,  'Serve  Your  Country  in 
an  Essential  Activity.'  And  a  big  picture  of  a  man 
pointed  his  finger  right  at  me,  saying:   'We  Need 


you!"' 


To  Milton  Land  the  ideal  of  full  utilization  of  skills 
was  a  mockery,  and  to  many  others  as  well.  "Equita- 
ble employment"  meant  nothing  to  the  countless  Ne- 
groes who  were  hired  one  day  and  fired  the  next  so 
that  the  forms  required  by  the  government  could  list 
some  non-whites  as  part  of  the  labor  force  at  the  date 
of  entry.  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  reports  of  a 
firm  that  employed  four  hundred  Negroes  in  1942 
showed  as  many  as  several  hundred  newly  hired  from 
month  to  month.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  how- 
ever, less  than  four  hundred  Negroes  were  on  the 
payroll.  They  had  been  let  out  practically  as  fast  as 
they  had  been  let  in. 

Full  and  equitable  employment  meant  nothing  to 
the  Chinese  boys  and  girls,  who,  having  graduated 
from  college,  could  find  no  positions  outside  of  the 
customary  Chinese  economic  pursuits  and  who  had 
to  choose  between  helping  in  their  famiHes'  stores  or 
restaurants  and  selling  flowers  at  a  public  market.  Full 
and  equitable  employment  was  meaningless  to  the 
Koreans  and  Filipinos  who  had  gone  through  law 
school  and  yet  were  not  admitted  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  practice  of  law.   It  was  meaningless  to 
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the  Mexicans  in  oil  refineries  who  were  paid  from  ten 
to  thirteen  cents  less  an  hour  than  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans who  were  doing  precisely  the  same  work. 

Little  opportunity  for  the  full  use  of  capacities 
existed  for  Jewish  boys  who  wanted  to  become  doc- 
tors and  who  were  excluded  from  medical  schools  be- 
cause of  the  quota  system.  Little  opportunity  existed 
for  Negro  women  who  wished  to  become  dietitians, 
or  for  Negro  men  and  women  who  qualified  for  but 
were  not  admitted  to  the  bar.  Little  opportunity 
came  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  were  given 
minimum  employment  and  were  not  promoted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  experience  or  skills. 

Gradually  during  the  war  years,  with  production 
needs  running  high  and  with  the  FEPC  vigorously 
pushing  nondiscriminatory  policies,  more  and  more 
workers  from  the  minority  groups  were  taken  in. 

"They  need  us  now,"  said  Manuel.  "But  after  the 
war  is  over,  they  will  send  us  back  to  pick  carrots." 

Even  where  establishments  granted  equitable  em- 
ployment, the  troubles  of  the  minority  peoples  were 
not  over.  For  indignities  did  not  come  only  from  em- 
ployers. Far  too  often  they  came  from  other  workers 
on  the  line. 

Big  Joe  Tanner,  standing  over  a  pile  of  white  bars 
in  an  aluminum  plant,  wiped  his  forehead  and  said, 
"I  heard  this  morning  they're  going  to  put  niggers  on 
jobs  beside  us.  I'll  quit  before  I'll  work  next  to  one 
of  them."  Bill  Tufts,  a  foreman  in  an  aircraft  plant, 
with  five  hundred  people  under  him,  remarked,  "I 
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hate  that  Hitler  and  I  can't  forgive  him  for  what  he's 
done.  But  one  thing  I  can  forgive,  and  that's  what 
he's  done  to  the  Jews.  When  this  war  is  over,  we'll 
exterminate  them  in  this  country,  too."  In  the  X 
shipyard  where  many  migrants  from  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, and  points  east  were  employed,  a  neatly 
printed  sign  appeared  on  a  wall: 

^^The  Okies  and  the  Arkies 
Are  losing  their  grip. 
The  Jeivs  and  the  niggers 
Have  taken  X-ship.^^ 

As  crowds  of  workers  streamed  out  of  a  large  plas- 
tics factory  in  the  area,  two  men  stood  on  the  bridge 
above,  looking  down  on  the  women's  bright  bandanas 
and  the  men's  caps  and  bare  heads. 

"What  gets  me,"  said  one,  "is  seeing  the  black  and 
the  white  together.  It  makes  me  boil!" 

Some  labor  unions  have  also  shown  prejudice 
against  minority  peoples.  In  certain  of  the  shipyards 
in  California,  Negroes  for  a  time  could  not  be  em- 
ployed as  welders.  The  Boilermakers'  Union  refused 
to  give  them  clearance,  and  the  companies  would  have 
violated  their  contracts  with  the  union  had  they  hired 
without  it. 

"If  we  let  them  in,"  said  a  union  official  at  this  ship- 
yard, "v/e'U  have  nothing  but  trouble  after  the  war. 
They'll  flood  our  ranks.  They'll  crowd  out  the  rest 
of  us.  If  all  this  government  commotion  puts  them  in 
—why,  me  and  men  like  me  will  take  the  situation  in 
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our  own  hands.  We'll  get  them  out  when  the  time 
comes." 

Welders,  however,  were  needed  in  increasing  num- 
bers if  ships  were  to  be  launched  on  schedule.  To 
solve  the  problem,  colored  auxiliaries  were  created. 

"I  can't  belong  to  the  regular  union,"  Joe  Watson 
explained,  "but  I  have  to  belong  to  the  auxiliary.  No 
one  can  work  in  the  yard  unless  he  belongs,  but  no 
one  who's  colored  can  really  belong.  The  auxiliary's 
got  no  say.  We  have  to  pay  full  dues,  but  we  get 
only  half  as  much  in  death  and  disability  benefits  as 
the  members  of  the  regular  local.  We  can't  change 
our  work  classification  without  approval  from  the 
local,  and  yet  we  don't  have  any  business  agent  of  our 
own.  We  don't  even  have  a  grievance  committee. 
We  have  to  be  represented  by  a  local  that  hates  us  and 
won't  even  let  us  vote." 

In  one  auxiliary  there  were  over  five  thousand  Ne- 
gro members.  Anger  among  them  mounted,  and  fi- 
nally, three  men  who  had  been  discharged  for  refusal 
to  come  into  the  auxiliary  brought  suit  seeking  to 
enjoin  both  union  and  shipyards  from  forcing  Negro 
workers  into  a  Jim  Crow  unit.  After  long  sessions  a 
court  decision  was  reached  prohibiting  the  compul- 
sion of  such  membership.  The  story  did  not  end  here. 
The  union  appealed  the  injunction,  and  the  case  rode 
on.  It  moved  from  court  to  court  until  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  reached  the  decision  that  the  union 
might  "not  maintain  both  a  closed  shop  and  an  arbi- 
trarily closed  or  partially  closed  union." 
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In  one  of  the  other  uinons,  Negroes  were  admitted 
to  full  membership,  but  were  not  permitted  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  lower  job  ratings.  This  kept  the 
colored  members  virtually  in  a  class  apart. 

The  CIO,  however,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
took  a  vigorous  stand  against  discrimination.  Later, 
the  AFL  took  a  similar,  though  less  militant,  stand  in 
its  national  policy.  Various  individual  unions  denied 
this  stand.  Some  unions  remained  discriminatory,  and 
others  came  out  strongly  for  the  equality  of  all 
workers  regardless  of  origin. 

At  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Plant  in  Columbus, 
for  instance,  when  Southern-born  whites  walked  out 
in  protest  against  the  hiring  of  several  hundred  Ne- 
groes, the  union  took  a  hand  in  the  matter.  It  ruled 
that  strikers  would  lose  both  their  membership  and 
their  jobs  unless  they  returned  immediately  to  work. 

Several  pamphlets  issued  by  the  CIO  in  Washing- 
ton and  by  the  United  Automobile  Workers  in 
Detroit,  show  a  concerted  effort  to  eradicate  discrim- 
ination. Strong  leadership  proved  effective  even  in 
the  tradition-ridden  South.  In  Alabama,  as  early  in 
the  war  as  1942,  most  of  the  30,000  Negro  union 
members  belonged  to  mixed  locals,  and  officials  had 
been  chosen  in  a  few  from  among  the  Negroes  as  well 
as  the  whites. 

There  were  many  advances  in  fair  employment 
practice  as  the  war  progressed. 

In  many  plants,  Negroes  and  whites,  Jews  and 
gentiles  learned  to  work  side  by  side,  although  fre- 
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quently  the  struggle  between  various  groups  ran  on 
under  cover.  Occasionally,  a  plant  managed  to 
achieve  real  integration.  The  National  Smelting  Com- 
pany in  Cleveland  is  an  example.  In  its  production 
ranks,  people  of  various  backgrounds  have  worked 
together  enjoying  fair  and  equal  opportunity.  Ne- 
groes hold  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility. 
There  are  Negroes  in  clerical  and  stenographic  posi- 
tions. The  employee  relations  manager  of  one  divi- 
sion and  the  head  personnel  supervisor  of  the  other 
division  are  Negro  men.  There  are  Negro  supervisors 
and  foremen  on  the  line.  A  Negro  physician  attends 
to  both  colored  and  white  employees.  The  dispen- 
saries employ  several  registered  Negro  nurses.  A 
Negro  discussion  leader  presides  at  a  meeting. 
Negroes,  Jews,  Jugoslavs,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Irish 
work  in  varied  capacities,  showing  that  among  men  of 
all  origins  there  exist  abilities  of  many  different  sorts. 
With  the  increased— though  still  too  limited— op- 
portunities that  came  to  them  during  the  war  years, 
Negroes  have  been  able  to  show  once  and  for  all  that 
their  abilities  go  beyond  the  traditional  requirements 
of  "Negro  jobs."  A  study  evaluating  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Negro  to  the  war  effort,  covering  three 
hundred  plants  located  in  twenty-five  states  and  rep- 
resenting one  hundred  and  twenty  cities,  showed  that 
Negroes  were  quite  capable  of  holding  positions  re- 
quiring both  intelligence  and  skilled  workmanship. 
More  than  half  the  industries  reported  that  Negroes 
were  handling  jobs  that  demanded  a  high  degree  of 
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skill,  while  seventy-five  per  cent  reported  them  doing 
semi-skilled  work.  In  other  data  obtained  from  one 
hundred  and  two  firms,  eighty-five  indicated  that 
Negro  workers  produced  as  satisfactorily  as  whites. 
Seventy  rated  Negro  workers  equal  to  white  workers 
on  abilities  and  skills. 

The  Negro's  capacity  to  achieve  in  various  profes- 
sions and  occupations  was  proved  in  a  report  from  the 
Urban  League's  national  headquarters.  In  1942,  in 
spite  of  all  the  hazards  raised  in  the  path  of  their  prog- 
ress, 13,585  Negroes  were  teachers;  164,473  were 
clerks;  129,736  were  craftsmen;  3,394  were  physi- 
cians. There  were  fifteen  times  as  many  Negroes  in 
American  shipyards  as  in  1940.  The  proportion  of 
non- white  workers  in  war  industries,  according  to  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  had  risen  from  three 
per  cent  in  1 942  to  seven  per  cent  in  1 944. 

The  trend  was  hopeful,  but  still,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, groups  as  well  as  individuals  were  attempting  to 
block  the  progress  that  had  been  achieved.  The  ad- 
vances made  by  Negroes  and  other  minorities  were 
violently  protested,  and  the  FEPC  was  blamed  most 
frequently,  since  it  had  done  more  than  any  other 
agency  to  help  blot  out  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Denunciations  attacking  it  resounded  through 
the  House  and  Senate  Office  Buildings  and  rose  from 
the  floor  of  Congress. 

Said  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  in  his  stand  against 
granting  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee:  "I  happened  to  be  at 
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home  when  the  outrageous,  unjustifiable  directive 
from  the  regional  director  of  the  FEPC  was  issued  to 
the  Dallas  morning  newspaper  that  they  could  not 
mention  the  color  of  an  employee  whom  they  seek 
.  .  .  Many  people  down  in  our  part  of  the  country 
prefer  colored  maids.  The  next  step  in  line  with  this 
policy  is  this:  You  advertise  for  a  maid.  You  cannot 
specify  whether  you  want  a  white  or  colored  maid. 
Suppose  a  white  maid  shows  up  . . .  Then  you  have  to 
hire  her  ...  I  doubt  that  Hitler  would  issue  such  an 
edict  to  the  people  of  the  Reich.  I  say  to  you  that  we 
should  call  a  halt  to  such  practices.  The  FEPC  pro- 
motes unfair  practices,  it  breeds  discrimination,  it 
stirs  up  trouble,  it  constitutes  a  menace  to  democ- 
racy." 

Said  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi:  "Oh!  This  is 
the  beginning  of  a  communistic  dictatorship,  the  like 
of  which  Americans  never  dreamed.  They  want  to 
dictate  to  you  who  shall  work  in  your  factory,  who 
shall  work  on  your  farm,  who  shall  work  in  your 
office,  who  shall  go  to  your  schools,  and  who  shall  eat 
at  your  table  or  intermarry  with  your  children." 

One  gentleman  had  Hkened  the  Committee's  work 
to  fascism,  the  other  to  communism!  Both  gentlemen 
had  misinterpreted  the  Committee's  functions.  The 
FEPC,  as  set  up,  had  jurisdiction  only  over  the  hiring 
done  in  war  plants,  in  plants  holding  government  con- 
tracts, and  in  offices  of  the  federal  agencies.  Surely,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  not  have  been  mistaken  to  the 
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extent  of  including  under  these  categories  the  hiring 
of  a  maid  or  the  selection  of  guests  at  one's  table  or 
spouses  for  one's  offspring!  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi could  not  have  been  speaking  from  reason  or 
appealing  to  reason  when  he  brought  in,  as  part  of  his 
argument  for  discontinuing  the  FEPC,  the  report  that 
a  staff  member  in  one  of  the  local  offices  had  "had  his 
nose  operated  on  and  his  name  changed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  failed  to  pay  the  doctor  who  did  the  facial 
operation." 

By  the  start  of  1 946,  the  FEPC  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Bills  for  funds  to  continue  its  activities  had  been 
brought  up  in  Congress  and  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
feated. Renewed  efforts  at  this  time  were  threatened, 
as  before,  by  prospects  of  further  filibustering  from 
the  opponents  of  the  bill.  The  war  was  over.  Fair 
employment  legislation  was  no  longer  imperative  in 
the  eyes  of  many  who  had  upheld  it  before. 

Any  clear-thinking  person  can  see,  however,  that 
what  was  needed  was  not  the  ehmination  of  the  war- 
duration  FEPC,  but  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Com- 
mittee with  more  power  to  stimulate  fairness  in  every 
type  of  employment.  For  where  discrimination  pre- 
vails, the  people  who  are  discriminated  against  are 
bound  to  feel  excluded  from  the  common  stream  of 
life.  The  excluded  cannot  be  friends  with  those  who 
exclude  them,  and  this  creates  enmity  and  bitterness. 
People  in  all  walks  of  life  are  then  threatened,  because 
when  men  are  bitter,  their  bitterness  comes  out  in 
crime  and  delinquency,  and  in  violence  of  every  sort. 
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A  HE  CHILDREN  WERE  CHAT- 

tering  gaily  as  they  walked  along,  their  arms  swinging. 
Their  young  teacher  was  taking  them  on  a  special 
outing.  All  during  the  week  they  had  planned  for  this 
Saturday  afternoon. 

"We  will  meet  at  the  corner  in  front  of  the 
church." 

"Oh,  Miss,  we  will  be  so  happy!" 

"Miguel  has  not  ever  yet  been  swimming.  The 
most  water  he  has  ever  seen,  Miss,  comes  out  of  the 
pipe  in  our  garden." 

"But  Maria,  you  can't  take  Miguel.  He  is  too  lit- 
tle," Tomasina  protested. 

Maria  turned  to  Miss  Russell.  "Oh,  Miss,  can't  I? 
We  are  so  many  big  children;  couldn't  we  bring  only 
one  little  one.^" 

Saturday  afternoon  came,  and  the  sixteen  children 
met  on  the  comer.  Maria  was  there  with  Miguel, 
tugging  him  along  with  one  hand.  In  the  other  she 
had  a  yellow  rose. 
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"For  you,  Miss,"  said  Maria.  "You  will  look  so 
pretty  when  you  have  put  it  in  your  hair." 

"I  will  splash  you  with  water.  I  will  make  a  great 
chimney  of  water  come  out  of  the  pool,"  teased 
David. 

"No,  Miss,  don't  let  him.  He  will  make  it  come  in 
my  nose." 

They  approached  the  bathhouse  gaily,  and  walked 
through  the  outer  entrance  toward  the  cashier's  win- 
dow, following  close  on  Miss  Russell's  heels.  All  at 
once  they  stopped.  Sixteen  pairs  of  brown  eyes  were 
focused  on  a  spot  directly  above  the  cashier's  desk. 

Tomasina  murmured,  "Look,  Miss!"  no  louder 
than  a  whisper. 

Above  the  desk  was  a  sign:  "Mexicans  admitted  on 
Wednesdays  only." 

In  some  states  there  are  laws,  either  written  or  un- 
written, prohibiting  the  intermingling  of  whites  and 
non-whites  in  busses  and  trains,  in  hotels  and  dance 
halls,  in  restaurants,  in  theaters  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  as  well  as  in  schools.  In  some  states,  the 
Mexicans  are  looked  on  as  non-whites  and  are  in- 
cluded in  these  regulations,  in  spite  of  an  agreement 
that  took  place  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Mexico.  In 
1936,  Mexico  appealed  to  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  to  have  Mexicans  classified  as  white.  A  ruling 
had,  in  consequence,  gone  out  to  this  effect.  In  some 
states,  however,  there  still  are  laws  of  code  or  custom 
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that  make  it  easy  to  keep  barriers  raised  against  any 
persons  who  are  dark  of  skin. 

But  in  other  states  there  are  laws  that  specifically 
forbid  discrimination  or  segregation  in  public  convey- 
ances, in  theaters,  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  in 
other  places  of  amusement.  California  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  states  possessing  such  laws.  According  to 
the  statutes  of  the  state  in  which  they  lived,  Tomasina 
and  Maria  and  David  and  the  other  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  were  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  any 
bathhouse  or  pool. 

Laws  that  people  do  not  wish  to  keep,  however, 
can  be  disregarded  or  neatly  evaded.  There  are  doz- 
ens of  ways  of  circumventing  these  Civil  Rights  laws. 
There  are  dozen  of  ways  of  remaining  legally  within 
their  limitations  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  denying 
their  very  core. 

The  Mexican  children  did  not  know  that  they  had 
a  claim  to  any  rights.  Nor  did  their  teacher.  That 
Saturday  afternoon  treat,  to  which  they  had  looked 
forward  so  long,  ended  with  a  silent  walk  back  to 
their  homes. 

But  Jory  Hancock,  a  Negro,  did  know  about  the 
order  forbidding  discrimination.  His  two  buddies 
were  back  from  the  Pacific,  and  Jory  himself  had  just 
been  released  from  a  Navy  hospital.  He  would  never 
be  rid  of  the  marks  of  red-hot  steel  across  his  body, 
but  he  was  grateful  to  be  out  of  the  hospital  at  last, 
and  to  see  his  two  friends  again. 

This  was  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  they  were  glad 
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to  be  together;  yet  lonesome  for  their  folks  back 
home.  They  let  talk  of  hunger  predominate,  how- 
ever, as  they  searched  for  a  place  to  eat. 

"A  man  I  met  this  morning  told  me  the  Ship  Cafe 
was  good!"  said  Jory. 

When  they  entered,  they  were  told,  "No  tables." 

But  Jory  saw  several  and  pointed  them  out. 

"They're  reserved,"  said  the  waiter. 

A  party  at  the  back  was  just  finishing.  Jory  said, 
"We'll  wait  for  the  table  they're  leaving." 

Finally  they  were  seated.  Their  talk  ran  on  and 
on.  No  one  came  to  take  their  order. 

Jory  said,  "I  know  about  this  stunt.  They  think 
they'll  just  let  us  sit  and  not  serve  us.  But  I  know 
better." 

He  got  up  and  went  to  the  front.  He  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  the  captain  and  then  came  back. 

"What  did  you  tell  him?" 

"That  we  have  rights.  I  know  the  law  even  if  he 
doesn't.  He  said  so  long  as  we  couldn't  take  a  hint,  he 
guessed  he  had  to  give  us  something  to  eat." 

A  surly  waiter  wrote  down  their  order.  Then, 
again,  came  a  prolonged  wait;  and  then,  at  last,  the 
soup. 

Jory  took  a  spoonful.  "Ouch,"  he  cried.  "They've 
put  tabasco  sauce  in." 

The  turkey,  when  it  arrived,  was  full  of  grit. 
Thanksgiving  dinner  that  night  was  long  remembered. 

Laws  can  be  entirely  disregarded,  or  they  can  be 
circumvented  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  The  owner  of 
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a  skating  rink  said,  "We  won't  keep  out  Mexicans 
and  Negroes.  But  if  more  than  ten  or  twelve  come 
around  at  a  time,  we'll  just  have  no  more  skates  for 
them  to  rent." 

"Okay,"  said  the  owner  of  a  restaurant,  "feed  the 
colored  gentleman  fried  shrimps,  if  that's  what  he 
wants.  But  for  him,  they  aren't  thirty-five  cents. 
They're  two  dollars." 

"Those  Filipinos,"  said  another  restaurant  owner. 
"Put  them  way  in  back  so  they're  out  of  sight." 

Even  when  the  law  is  carried  out  to  the  letter  by 
the  proprietors  of  establishments,  its  whole  purpose 
and  intent  can  be  denied  by  the  attitude  of  other  cus- 
tomers. 

A  Negro  couple,  for  instance,  went  into  a  theater 
and  sat  down  in  the  loge  seats  they  had  purchased. 
On  either  side  of  them  the  spaces  were  empty. 
Gradually  the  theater  filled.  A  couple  of  youngsters 
came  in,  groping  in  the  dark  for  seats,  and  sat  down 
next  to  the  Negroes.  As  their  eyes  grew  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  light,  they  looked  at  their  neighbors. 
There  followed  a  swiftly  whispered  conference.  And 
then,  with  much  shuffling,  they  moved. 

Another  couple  came  in,  and  the  incident  was  re- 
peated. This  happened  five  different  times.  Only 
after  all  other  seats  had  been  filled,  were  these  taken 
and  kept. 

In  some  states  Negros  must  use  separate  parks  and 
playgrounds.  They  must  ride  in  separate  elevators, 
as  one  man  put  it,  "reserved  exclusively  for  Negroes 
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and  dogs."  They  cannot  use  a  book  from  the  Ubrary 
unless  a  white  person  is  "kind  enough"  to  take  it  out 
for  them.  They  may  go  into  the  basement  of  the  city 
hall  to  pay  their  taxes,  but  they  may  not  go  up  to  the 
floors  above.  They  cannot  even  vote  for  their  repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

In  some  states  Negroes,  and  Mexicans  also,  must 
use  separate  washrooms  and  drinking  fountains.  They 
must  sit  in  separate  sections  in  theaters,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently until  the  white  people  are  served  in  the  stores. 

In  other  states  there  are  neither  codes  nor  customs 
to  prescribe  such  action.  And  yet,  these  things  still 
occur: 

"If  a  Negro  comes  into  this  store,  tell  him  we  don't 
have  any  shoes  his  size."  "If  a  colored  woman  wants 
something  at  a  counter,  get  rid  of  her  fast." 

One  motif  dominates  the  chorus— the  strain  of 
tightly  drawn  barriers.  "Don't  seat  them."  "Don't 
serve  them."  "Don't  tell  them  you  have  any  vacant 
rooms."  "Keep  them  in  schools  apart."  "Keep  them 
living  in  segregated  tracts."  "Let  them  stay  out  of 
hospitals  and  clinics." 

Through  the  chorus  runs  the  accompaniment  of 
underprivilege  and  deprivation.  For  whenever  people 
are  excluded  and  segregated,  they  must  take  the  lesser 
share.  They  are  packed  into  substandard  dwellings. 
They  are  granted  a  minimum  of  shelter  with  a  mini- 
mum of  sun  and  air.  If  health  facilities  are  provided, 
they  are  far  too  often  inadequate  and  understaffed. 

The  Negro  population  in  Los  Angeles  had  in- 
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creased  sixty  per  cent  during  the  first  four  years  of 
the  1940's,  and  yet  not  a  single  new  chnic  had  been 
established  where  Negroes  could  be  cared  for.  The 
clinic  in  the  area  of  greatest  Negro  concentration  had 
been  set  up  originally  to  accommodate  one  thousand 
patients  a  day.  It  was  now  being  called  on  to  serve 
as  many  as  eight  thousand.  In  other  words,  it  had  to 
handle  more  patients  in  a  day  than  it  was  equipped  to 
take  care  of  in  a  week. 

Among  minority  peoples  in  a  great  many  places, 
medical  care  is  lacking  and  disease  and  death  rates  run 
high.  The  tuberculosis  rate  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town has  been  three  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  highest  death  rates  in  New  Mexico  are  in  coun- 
ties where  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  population  is 
Spanish-speaking.  The  tuberculosis  rate  in  Harlem 
has  been  four  times  higher  than  that  for  New  York  as 
a  whole.  Infant  mortaUty  there  is  twice  that  of  the 
city  as  a  whole.  Twice  as  many  Negro  women  have 
died  in  childbirth  as  white  women.  Proportionately, 
too,  twice  as  many  people  died  at  Harlem  Hospital 
as  at  other  city  institutions.  But  this  was  not  surpris- 
ing, since  patients  were  having  to  sleep  on  floors  and 
on  benches  because  of  overcrowding. 

When  disease  mounts  among  minority  peoples,  it 
fails  to  remain  segregated.  Disease  germs  are  no 
choosers  of  color.  They  spread  without  regard  to  the 
barriers  of  caste  and  class.  By  denying  the  conditions 
of  healthy  living  and  good  medical  care  to  any  people, 
we  endanger  all  people. 
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We  deprive.  We  segregate.  We  limit  the  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  which  are  necessary  if 
people  are  to  maintain  health  and  carry  on  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  We  make  men  and  women  and  children 
feel  that  their  lives  mean  very  little  to  us  and  that 
their  comfort  and  sense  of  well-being  mean  even  less. 
We  make  it  plain  they  are  not  wanted. 

Frank  Sukami  knew  deeply  that  he  did  not  belong. 
He  had  learned  it  well  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Frank  had  been  born  in  Southern  California  near  the 
fish  canneries  for  which  his  father  worked.  He  had 
seen  ships  from  all  over  the  world  shding  into  the  har- 
bor. Once  an  old  fisherman  had  pointed  to  the  em- 
blem of  the  rising  sun  on  one  of  the  ships  and  had  said, 
"You  see,  that  is  the  flag  of  your  country."  But  Frank 
had  quickly  protested,  "My  flag  is  the  American  flag." 

Frank  was  almost  through  high  school  and  was 
planning  on  college  when  the  war  started.  Suddenly 
his  family  was  told  that  they  were  being  evacuated. 

They  sold  their  belongings— the  boat,  the  fishing 
nets,  the  furniture.  And  then  they  went  past  the  oil 
fields  and  the  bean  and  tomato  plots,  and  along  a 
curving  highway  until  they  reached  the  race  track  at 
Santa  Anita.  Here  they  were  interned  until  they 
could  be  sent  farther  from  the  coast.  They  lived  all 
together  in  a  tiny  room  that  had  been  the  stall  of  a 
race  horse. 

Later  they  were  sent  to  live  in  the  barracks  of  the 
Relocation  Center  at  Manzanar.  Although  there 
were  some  among  them  whose  feelings  were  disloyal 
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to  the  United  States,  no  adequate  steps  had  been  taken 
to  prove  this  fact.  These  people  had  been  interned 
simply  because  they  had  Japanese  blood  in  their  veins. 
The  fact  that  Frank  had  been  born  on  American  soil 
and  that  he  felt  and  was  a  loyal  American  did  not 
matter. 

Tm^o  years  after  evacuation,  and  long  after  the  dan- 
ger of  Japanese  invasion  and  the  threat  of  sabotage 
had  passed,  Frank  Sukami  said:  "They  did  not  do  this 
to  the  boys  and  girls  with  German  or  Italian  parents. 
I  hate  the  day  when  I  was  sent  here.  I  shall  hate  the  day 
even  more  when  I  return.  I  can  already  see  the  people 
standing  on  the  street  and  staring,  wishing  they  could 
throw  things  at  me,  forgetting  that  I,  too,  am  Ameri- 
can." 

People  need  a  sense  of  belonging.  They  need  to 
feel  that  they  are  wanted.  They  need  the  anchorage 
of  being  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  whole.  How  can 
Frank  Sukami,  and  others  like  him,  ever  again  feel 
that  they  are  wanted? 

Any  child  who  has  felt  that  he  is  different  in  some 
way  from  the  rest  of  his  family  knows  how  devas- 
tating it  is  to  be  apart.  Anyone  who  has  felt  lonely 
and  misunderstood  knows  the  desolation  of  that  feel- 
ing. The  person  who  belongs  to  the  dominant  ma- 
jority may  know  such  tragedy  for  moments  only.  Yet 
these  moments  may  be  so  bitter  that  they  leave  endur- 
ing scars.  The  men  and  women  and  children  who 
belong  to  the  depressed  minorities  know  the  tragedy 
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in  very  different  dimensions.  They  know  it  for  the 
length  of  their  whole  lives. 

Today  in  America  there  are  approximately  5,000,- 
000  Mexicans;  13,000,000  Negroes;  5,000,000  Jews; 
5,000,000  aliens;  500,000  American  Indians;  127,000 
Japanese;  77,500  Chinese;  and  45,500  Filipinos.  All 
these  minority  peoples  continue  to  be  victims  of  in- 
tolerance and  hate. 

Choose  any  number  of  people  of  the  dominant 
majority  and  ask  them  why.  Most  of  them  will  an- 
swer that  they  do  not  know.  They  only  know  that 
they  themselves  do  not  mean  to  hurt  anyone. 

Something  sinister,  beyond  volition,  seems  to  be  in- 
fluencing a  majority  of  our  country's  good  people. 
Otherwise  we  would  not  continue  to  disregard  and 
circumvent  the  few  laws  that  exist  to  protect  the  mi- 
norities. We  would  not  hold  to  those  other  laws— 
both  written  and  unwritten— that  bring  to  so  many 
among  us  humiliation  and  hurt. 


*  rT>  * 


fVhat  About  the  Schools? 


We    in    AMERICA   ARE    PROUD 

to  possess  the  tradition  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
And  yet  many  thoughtful  people  among  us  have 
wondered  whether  it  is  a  tradition  or  a  myth. 

Our  public  schools,  more  than  any  other  institution, 
are  looked  on  widely  as  a  symbol  of  democracy. 
They  are  a  pledge  to  our  children  of  their  right  to  live 
a  free  and  good  life  in  a  free  and  good  world. 

Many  parents  say,  "We're  sending  our  child  to 
public  school  because  we  want  him  to  learn  to  be 
democratic."  Or,  "The  school  gives  every  child  an 
equal  chance." 

Actually,  if  my  son  is  brown  and  yours  is  white,  or 
if  my  son  is  Jewish  and  yours  is  gentile,  there  is  very 
little  equality. 

No  child  could  possibly  know  equality  if  he  came 
to  school  and  heard  what  Sammy  Goldfarb  heard. 

That  morning  Sammy's  mother  had  told  him,  "To- 
day is  a  holiday.  You  should  go  to  the  synagogue 
with  us." 
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"But,"  said  Sammy,  "there's  a  special  examination 
today,  and  I  gotta  go  to  school." 

Because  his  mother  didn't  want  him  to  get  poor 
grades,  Sammy  won  out. 

The  class  that  day  was  visibly  depleted.  About  a 
third  of  the  children  were  Jewish,  and  most  of  them 
had  gone  to  the  services. 

The  teacher  looked  around  at  the  empty  seats,  and 
finally,  with  a  sigh,  addressed  the  group. 

"Well,  children,"  she  said,  "this  is  indeed  very 
splendid.  You  know,  the  doctors  say  that  the  Jewish 
race  is  a  very  high-strung  race.  So,  perhaps  today  we 
will  be  able  to  have  a  peaceful  and  quiet  day  at  last." 

In  another  school,  a  fourth-grade  teacher  confided: 
"The  principal  is  very  sweet,  but  she  doesn't  see 
things  as  they  are.  She  says  we  should  be  democratic 
in  our  practices.  But  you  can't  be  with  Negroes. 
They're  dirty,  stupid,  lazy,  and  shiftless.  Being  sat  on 
is  the  only  thing  they  understand." 

The  principal  of  a  high  school  told  almost  the  same 
story.  "You  can't  talk  to  these  kids,"  he  said. 
"Words  don't  make  any  impression.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  out  the  paddle  and  let  them  have  it." 

Again  and  again,  teachers  look  at  the  color  of  chil- 
dren's skin,  the  curl  in  their  hair,  the  slant  of  their 
eyes,  the  shape  of  their  noses  and  mouths,  and  the 
slope  of  their  cheek-bones.  Then  they  tag  them  with 
tight  little  labels: 

"They're  dumb." 

"They're  noisy  and  fresh." 
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"They're  dirty." 

Hattie  and  Chloe  stood  on  the  playground  clinging 
to  each  other.  They  were  speechless  and  motionless 
—all  dark  eyes  and  dark  braids  and  dark  faces.  This 
was  their  first  day  in  kindergarten.  It  was  also  the 
first  day  they  had  ever  spent  away  from  their  mother. 
It  was  almost  their  first  in  a  strange  new  city.  They 
had  arrived  two  days  before.  The  first  night  they  had 
spent  on  the  sidewalk;  the  second  on  the  floor  of  a 
kitchen— the  only  shelter  their  mother  could  find, 

"Look  at  them,"  said  their  teacher.  "Look  at  the 
way  they  stand  around  doing  nothing."  And  then  she 
pulled  out  the  ever-present  label.  "They're  like  all 
the  rest.  Plain  dumb." 

Labels  leave  no  room  for  variation.  They  lump 
people  into  certain  set  categories.  They  limit  them. 
They  hem  them  in.  When  a  person  is  labeled 
"dumb,"  certain  doors  are  closed  to  him.  When  a 
person  is  labeled  "dirty,"  certain  barriers  are  drawn. 
Many  experiences  and  relationships  are  made  unattain- 
able. Many  opportunities  can  never  come. 

The  other  children  in  the  classroom  are  quick  to  see 
what  is  going  on  as  these  labels  are  dealt  out.  And  the 
attitude  of  their  teachers  gives  them  silent  permission 
to  follow  suit.  The  children  think,  "Grown-ups  ob- 
viously feel  it's  all  right  to  be  nasty  and  mean  to  these 
people.  Why  shouldn't  we? " 

In  one  school  during  history  class,  a  folded  paper 
was  passed  from  seat  to  seat.  Quite  conspicuously  the 
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five  Jewish  girls  in  the  room  were  skipped.  Finally, 
one  of  them  reached  out  and  grabbed  the  paper. 

"Give  it  back,"  she  was  challenged  in  an  angry- 
whisper. 

"No,  I've  got  it  and  I'm  going  to  read  it." 

She  unfolded  the  sheet.  It  read:  "All  white  people: 
Attention.  We're  proclaiming  that  next  month  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews.  We 
don't  want  them  in  this  school." 

In  a  high  school  a  group  of  student  representatives 
were  preparing  for  a  dance.  "We  gotta  let  the  Mexi- 
cans come.  That's  the  rule,"  said  one  boy.  "So  they 
might  as  well  contribute  part  of  the  refreshments. 
They  can  bring  sqme  of  the  cokes.  Only  if  they  try 
to  dance  with  our  girls,  that'll  be  something  else. 
Then  the  bouncing  committee  can  get  going  and  give 
it  to  them  good." 

A  Chinese  boy  told  how  he  and  others  were  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  school  parties  but  could  only 
dance  with  a  white  girl  by  permission  obtained  from 
the  girl's  escort. 

A  Jewish  girl,  who  had  made  an  exceedingly  high 
scholastic  record  and  had  contributed  to  many  school 
activities,  won  the  greatest  number  of  votes  at  an 
election  for  student  president,  only  to  have  the  ballot 
count  falsified.  "After  all,  we  couldn't  let  a  Jew  hold 
that  position!  We  had  to  give  it  to  the  next  in  line," 
was  the  ready  excuse. 

Fairly  generally,  Negro  and  Mexican  children  are 
assigned  to  the  oldest  school  buildings.    They  are 
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given  the  slimmest  share  of  equipment  and  are  often 
assigned  to  teachers  who  feel  that  having  to  work 
with  them  is  an  insult  and  an  affront. 

To  such  indignities  are  added  open  and  subtle  slurs 
encountered  on  the  printed  page. 

Sara,  poring  over  a  story,  reads  about  "little  black 
Henry  who  took  a  watermelon  from  Farmer  White's 
patch  every  day."  Bill,  engrossed  in  a  tale  of  the  South, 
reads  of  how  Mandy  says  that  "Uncle  Joe  was  allays 
off  by  hissef,  drinkin'  cohn  licker  like  all  the  other 
dahkies  who  were  his  frien's." 

Textbooks  in  many  schools  contain  distorted  and 
stereotyped  pictures  of  Negro  life  and  character.  Ne- 
groes are  depicted  as  simple,  childlike,  and  shiftless. 
The  part  they  have  played  in  American  life  is,  on  the 
whole,  omitted,  and  their  contributions  to  the  arts,  to 
the  sciences,  and  their  achievements  in  the  profes- 
sions are  widely  ignored. 

Contacts  with  books,  however,  are  cold  compared 
to  contacts  with  people.  What  friends,  teachers,  and 
parents  say  is  far  more  intense  and  penetrating  than 
what  books  say.  But  the  most  lasting  impressions  of 
all  come  from  behind  words— from  the  undercurrents 
of  how  people  feel. 

Teachers  do  not  have  to  express  prejudice  directly 
to  the  young  people  they  teach.  If  they  feel  preju- 
dice, that  is  enough.  It  slips  out  in  small  betrayals. 
They  may  let  it  out,  for  instance,  on  the  children's 
parents— either  in  subtle  lacks  of  recognition  or  in 
frank  disfavor.    "I  simply  will  not  have  a  Parent- 
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Teacher  Association  in  my  school,"  said  one  princi- 
pal. "I'm  in  a  Jewish  district,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  those  people  would  be  taking  over  aggressively. 
This  wouldn't  be  my  school.  It  would  be  theirs." 

Prejudice  may  also  be  directed  against  minority 
members  among  the  school's  personnel. 

"I  don't  mind  little  black  punks,"  said  one  teacher, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  Negro  clerk  in  the  office. 
"But  I  simply  can't  abide  colored  folk  after  they've 
grown  up." 

Another  teacher  asked  if  she  might  have  the  noon 
hour  for  her  period  on  yard  duty.  "Because  then," 
she  said,  "I'll  be  able  to  have  my  lunch  late  and  I 
won't  have  to  sit  down  with  that  new  colored 
teacher!" 

A  third  woman  looked  askance  at  another  staff 
member  who  happened  to  be  Jewish.  "I  can't  stand 
going  into  the  washroom  after  she's  been  there,"  she 
confided.  "There's  something  about  those  people  that 
makes  my  skin  crawl." 

Where  such  attitudes  exist  they  cannot  remain  suc- 
cessfully hidden,  no  matter  how  much  a  person  may 
try. 

George  Ray  had  gone  to  a  school  in  the  South  be- 
fore he  came  to  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a  segregated 
Negro  school  out  in  the  country  in  a  small  wooden 
shack  with  a  leaky  roof.  The  forty-six  Negro  chil- 
dren who  huddled  into  its  one  room  had  half  a  dozen 
books  between  them,  discarded  from  the  white  school 
a  few  miles  up  the  road.  There  were  no  desks  and  no 
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blackboards.  There  were  seats  for  only  about  half  the 
pupils.  The  windows  were  broken  and  some  stained 
paper  had  been  tacked  up  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The 
old  wood  stove  gave  off  more  smoke  than  heat.  The 
only  water  available  was  stored  in  a  barrel  outside. 

Like  many  other  Negro  schools,  this  one  was  used 
also  as  a  meeting  house  and  church.  In  case  of  a  fu- 
neral or  other  service  during  the  week,  classes  had  to 
be  dismissed.  At  the  time  of  cotton  picking  or  plant- 
ing or  chopping,  most  of  the  children  would  miss 
school  and  join  in  these  activities. 

It  was  as  if  there  were  still  a  law  against  giving  the 
Negro  any  opportunities  for  education.  Those  who 
dared  become  their  teachers  were  not,  as  in  183 1, 
thrown  into  jail  and  fined  five  hundred  dollars.  But 
neither  were  they  given  their  just  share.  The  average 
annual  salaries  of  the  colored  teachers  in  Negro 
schools  in  seventeen  states,  according  to  one  study  in 
1935-36,  was  half  that  of  the  white  teachers  in  the 
white  schools.  In  some  places,  in  1 944,  Negro  teach- 
ers were  receiving  no  more  than  forty  to  fifty-four 
dollars  a  month. 

If  George  Ray  had  stayed  in  Mississippi,  he  would 
have  grown  up  to  be  one  more  person  among  the 
eight  per  cent  of  our  population,  twenty-five  years 
old  and  over,  whose  education  did  not  go  beyond  the 
fourth  grade.  He  might  have  stayed  among  the 
twelfth  of  our  nation's  citizens  who  are  illiterate. 

But  when  George  started  out  in  the  schools  of  CaH- 
fornia,  he  tried  hard  to  make  use  of  his  new  advan- 
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tages.  He  found  the  work  tremendously  difficult,  and 
in  his  nervousness  over  the  assignments  he  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  jabbing  the  point  of  his  pencil  into 
the  side  of  his  desk.  Today  he  had  jabbed  three  pen- 
cils a  bit  too  ferociously,  and  all  the  points  had 
broken. 

Now  that  the  last  of  his  pencils  was  gone,  he'd 
have  to  borrow  another.  Miss  James  had  a  lot  of 
them  on  her  desk.  George  held  up  his  hand  and 
waited. 

"What  is  it,  George?"  asked  the  teacher,  with  evi- 
dent exasperation. 

"Please,  Miss  James,  could  I  have  one  of  your  pen- 
cils? I  broke  all  mine." 

Miss  James'  answer  came  quickly.  Her  face  flushed 
as  she  snapped,  "All  right,  come  up  and  get  it.  I'm 
not  your  nigger  servant,  after  all." 

The  other  boys  and  girls  stared  at  George,  and  a 
soft,  derisive  giggle  went  through  the  room. 

Until  then.  Miss  James  had  managed  to  keep  her 
feelings  under.  But  now  at  last  they  had  slipped  out. 

The  cruelest  of  all  cruelties  is  the  lash  of  other 
people's  rejection  and  disdain.  The  hurt  of  it  brought 
to  George  the  knowledge  of  defeat.  It  denied  to 
him,  and  to  many  more,  the  chances  to  be  accepted 
for  what  one  is,  and  to  be  appreciated  for  what  one 
does. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  learn  in  life  is 
the  knowledge  of  one's  own  worth.  A  person  is  bet- 
ter equipped  to  meet  many  of  life's  hazards  when  he 
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can  say  with  inner  conviction,  "I  am  a  worthwhile 
person.  I  am  capable  of  doing  worthwhile  things." 
But  this  conviction  comes  as  he  is  accepted  and  under- 
stood by  others. 

A  person  cannot  feel  worthwhile  when  he  is  shoved 
into  segregated  schools,  put  into  the  shabbiest  build- 
ings, given  the  worst  equipment  and  the  poorest 
teachers.  How  can  he  feel  that  he  is  accepted  when 
he  reads  belittling  statements  and  hears  derogatory  re- 
marks? He  cannot  even  feel  safe  when  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  either  strike  out  at  him  or 
pull  away. 

One  sensitive  teacher  said:  "I  noticed  that  when  I 
went  up  to  a  child  and  put  my  hand  out,  perhaps  to 
touch  a  shoulder  or  give  a  pat,  the  child  would  draw 
back  and  cringe.  Finally  one  boy  asked  incredulously, 
'Aren't  you  going  to  hit  me?'  'No,'  I  said,  'I  don't 
believe  in  that  sort  of  thing! '  'But,'  came  his  answer, 
'all  the  other  teachers  do.' 

"I  didn't  quite  believe  it  until  I  watched.  Then  I 
was  told:  'It's  the  only  thing  to  do  with  these  Negroes 
and  Mexicans  and  low-class  Jews.  You  have  to  con- 
trol them.  And  the  only  thing  they  listen  to  is  being 
hurt.' 

"Those  children  are  looked  on  as  something  low 
and  despicable  and  untrustworthy.  It's  no  wonder 
that  the  Mexicans  gang  up  against  the  Negroes  and 
the  Negroes  against  the  Jews  and  so  on.  They're  so 
hurt,  they'd  hurt  anyone  in  return." 

During  the  war,  one  little  Negro  girl  suggested  that 
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the  worst  punishment  that  could  be  given  to  Hitler 
would  be  to  put  him  in  a  black  skin  and  make  him 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  America. 

Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of  teachers  in  our 
schools  whose  attitudes  toward  minority  groups  are 
constructive  and  sound.  But  if  our  educational  system 
is  to  achieve  real  equality,  there  can  be  no  place  for 
teachers  who  are  controlled  by  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance. 

Educational  equality  depends  in  the  first  place  on 
/admitting  the  proved  scientific  fact  that  children 
among  people  of  all  races  and  all  backgrounds  are  able 
to  learn.  No  one  can  learn  satisfactorily  if  he  is 
blocked  by  hostility  and  fear.  Children  of  all  races 
must  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  learn. 

Young  people  in  school  cannot  readily  influence 
the  attitudes  of  teachers,  but  they  can  refuse  to  be 
influenced  by  them.  There  have  been  actual  incidents 
in  our  public  schools  when  students  were  so  outraged 
by  a  teacher's  prejudice  that  they  openly  rebelled 
against  it.  Certainly  this  would  not  often  prove 
effective.  But  if  a  teacher  is  obviously  intolerant,  the 
students  in  her  classes  can  prevent  her  attitude  from 
permeating  the  class.  Members  of  any  group  are 
often  more  profoundly  influenced  by  the  point  of 
view  of  other  group  members  than  by  any  leader.  If 
young  people  in  our  schools  have  the  right  convic- 
tions themselves  about  racial  discrimination,  they  can 
prevent  any  class  from  being  too  strongly  influenced 
by  a  teacher  who  has  not. 
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/■^  Whenever  people  are  made  to  feel  unaccepted  and 
looked  down  on,  they  will  spread  bitterness  and 
hatred  throughout  the  land  where  they  live.  All  peo- 
ple need  to  learn  that  they  can  be  appreciated  for 
whatever  they  are  and  respected  for  whatever  they 
achieve. 


*    n\   4 


Of  Liberty  and  Justice 


We  in  AMERICA  HAVE  AL- 

ways  prided  ourselves  that  our  country  is  a  land  of 
liberty.  Our  very  beginnings  were  rooted  in  man's 
search  for  an  escape  from  injustice— an  asylum  for 
those  who  were  downtrodden  and  oppressed. 

Freedom  and  opportunity  for  all  is  a  basic  principle 
of  our  government  and  children  learn  it  in  the  first 
years  of  school.  It  is  an  ideal  that  is  reiterated  over 
and  over  through  each  year  of  their  growing.  It  is 
one  of  the  axioms  of  the  American  creed. 

Yet  the  Wechlers  and  their  son,  Friedl,  did  not  find 
America  a  place  of  refuge.  In  1940  they  came  from 
Austria.  Their  last  days  there  and  the  trip  out  from 
its  borders  seemed  like  a  terrifying  dream.  Sometimes 
they  would  talk  about  what  they  had  lived  through. 

One  evening  David  had  come  home  from  his  labor- 
atory, pale  and  shaken,  with  the  news  that  his  father 
had  been  seized  by  the  Gestapo.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber?"  said  Anna.  "Friedl  had  just  been  born.  He  was 
only  four  days  old." 

David  nodded.  "How  I  managed  to  work  that  day 
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I  shall  never  understand.  I  knew  that  my  father  was 
being  dragged  from  the  laboratory  and  thrown  into 
a  truck  with  many  others  who  were  our  friends.  I 
knew  that  for  him  this  was  life's  end.  And  I  realized 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before  the  Nazis 
would  come  for  me." 

But  David,  Anna,  and  Friedl  had  managed  to  escape 
from  Austria.  All  through  the  war,  David  and  Anna 
never  even  mentioned  to  each  other  how  they  had 
been  helped  or  by  whom.  They  did  not  dare,  because 
they  knew  what  would  happen  to  their  rescuer  if  he 
were  ever  discovered. 

The  trip  through  conquered  territory  to  the  Coast, 
and  from  there  to  England,  had  been  a  journey 
through  darkness.  One  incident  at  the  border  had 
been  the  worst.  They  had  lain  hidden  under  a  pile 
of  carpet  on  the  floor  of  a  furniture  van.  The  Nazi 
guard  was  just  about  to  finish  inspection.  All  at  once, 
Anna  noticed  that  the  baby  had  twisted  its  wizened 
features  into  the  beginnings  of  a  cry.  Quickly  she 
pressed  a  gag,  wadded  up  from  her  skirt,  over  the 
baby's  face,  trying  to  muffle  all  sound. 

"I  shall  never  forget  those  moments  when  we 
thought  the  baby  had  been  suffocated,"  said  Anna. 
"Thank  God,  you  were  a  doctor  and  knew  what  to 
do." 

Finally  the  Wechlers  reached  America.  They  told 
each  other  with  gratitude  and  hope  that  they  had  left 
all  persecution  behind.  Instead  of  being  rejected,  they 
would  be  welcomed  into  this  land.  "We  are  like  the 
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people  who  came  to  America  in  the  beginning,"  said 
David.  "We  are  escaping  the  same  kind  of  oppression 
and  cruelty." 

Several  years  later  they  came  west  and  found  a 
small,  attractive  house.  In  the  front  they  planted 
flowers  and  in  back  David  built  a  sandbox  and  a  slide 
for  four-year-old  Friedl— now  Freddie. 

Across  the  street  lived  another  boy.  "He's  seven, 
Mama,"  said  Freddie,  "and  his  name  is  Van." 

Every  day  for  a  whole  week  Van  came  over  to 
play.  He  used  the  slide  and  the  sandbox.  He  became 
Freddie's  idol.  Then  he  did  not  come  any  more. 

"I  will  go  get  him,"  Freddie  announced  one  after- 
noon, and  he  took  along  as  a  present  three  beautiful 
oranges,  three  very  young  carrots,  and  a  green  head 
of  lettuce  arranged  in  a  gay  basket  by  Anna.  He  was 
full  of  pride  in  his  gift  as  he  trudged  across  the  street. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Van's  mother  opened  the 
door. 

Freddie  smiled  at  her.  "Is  Van  here?"  he  asked. 

Van's  mother  stared  down,  and  then,  in  a  voice  dry 
and  hard  as  crumb Ung  stone,  she  answered,  "You 
dirty  little  Jew  boy,  can't  you  take  no  hint?  We 
don't  want  you  'round." 

The  oranges  and  carrots  and  lettuce  rolled  across 
the  ground,  and  Freddie  ran  back  to  his  home  as  if 
a  demon  were  after  him.  Sobbing,  he  told  Anna,  "She 
wanted  to  hurt  me  so  hard.  But,  Mama,  what  did  she 
mean?" 

Later  that  night  David  looked  at  Anna.  "We  came 
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to  escape  persecution,"  he  said.  "Our  son  does  not 
even  know  that  word.  But  now,  here  in  America,  he 
begins  to  know  what  it  means." 

America's  tradition  holds  as  a  cornerstone  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  for  all. 

But  Mamie  North  will  never  quite  see  why  things 
turned  out  as  they  did  when  a  burglar  broke  into  her 
home  and  stole  the  few  small  valuables  she  possessed. 
The  man  was  caught  but  was  quickly  released  with 
no  charge  made  against  him.  "I  know  the  explana- 
tion, of  course,"  Mamie  muttered.  "He's  white.  I'm 
colored.  But,  actually,  that's  no  reason." 

Isaiah  Trent,  driving  along  in  his  small  and  dilapi- 
dated car,  was  hit  by  a  low  red  sedan.  He  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  circumstances  to  the  policeman  who  rushed 
up.  So  did  the  man  in  the  sedan.  Isaiah,  however,  will 
never  understand  why  a  ticket  was  given  to  him  and 
not  to  the  white  man.  "It  ain't  justice,"  he  protested. 

"Shut  your  big  mouth,  or  else."  And  the  police- 
man swung  his  nightstick. 

A  few  years  ago  seventeen  Mexican- American  boys 
were  sent  to  prison  without  proper  evidence  to  con- 
vict them. 

It  happened  this  way.  One  night  a  Mexican- 
American  youth  was  found  dead  near  a  ranch  where 
a  party  had  been  going  on.  Apparently  he  had  been 
drinking  heavily,  had  fallen  down  on  the  road,  and 
was  run  over.  A  mass  arrest  followed,  and  seventeen 
youths  were  convicted.  The  assumption  that  all 
Mexicans  are  potentially  murderous  influenced  the 
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verdict.  Hot-headedness  and  crime  were  in  their 
blood,  according  to  the  statement  of  one  pubUc 
official. 

Science  has  proved  that  such  accusations,  based  on 
supposed  racial  characteristics,  are  completely  un- 
tenable. But  that  did  not  matter.  The  boys  were  sent 
up. 

Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  men  and  women 
who  believed  that  this  was  not  justice,  the  case  was 
taken  to  the  Superior  Court,  and  a  decision  was  finally 
reached  that  evidence  for  conviction  had  always  been 
lacking.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  boys  had 
spent  approximately  two  years  in  jail. 

America  has  long  been  identified  as  a  land  of  free- 
dom. Freedom  is  an  implicit  feature  in  a  nation 
pledged  to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Democracy 
involves  participation  of  all  the  people  in  shaping  the 
affairs  of  a  nation,  and  this  is  so  essential  that  it  be- 
comes a  duty,  not  alone  a  right. 

Ned  Houston  had  come  to  California  in  1944.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-nine,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  able  to  vote  in  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Never  before 
had  he  or  his  friends  in  the  South  been  able  to  take 
their  part  in  naming  for  Congress  those  who  were  to 
represent  them.  As  children,  many  of  them  had  read 
in  the  Constitution  that  "The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of 
race,    color,   or   previous   condition   of   servitude." 
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But  in  the  South  this  had  never  become  a  reaUty.  In 
their  state,  and  in  the  states  around  them,  a  variety 
of  regulations  existed  and  still  exists  depriving  them 
of  their  voting  privilege. 

Polling  places,  for  instance,  are  set  up  at  points  far 
removed  from  colored  districts.  Transportation  to 
these  places  always  manages  to  get  out  of  commission 
exactly  on  election  days.  Threats  of  violence  against 
Negroes,  if  they  try  to  cast  their  ballots,  prevent  some 
of  them  from  voting.  So  have  the  "great-grandfather 
clauses"  with  the  farcical  and  bitter  provision  that 
ancestors  of  voters  must  have  owned  property  in  the 
manner  of  free  men.  Since  in  most  cases  the  ancestors 
of  Negroes  were  slaves  and  could  not  own  land,  this 
is  equivalent  to  cancelling  their  right  to  vote.  But 
most  frequently  the  thing  that  keeps  Negroes  from 
voting  is  the  poll  tax.  In  some  states  this  tax  accumu- 
lates from  year  to  year  and  the  debt  incurred  becomes 
retroactive.  In  most  poll-tax  states,  the  tax  places  reg- 
istration beyond  the  limitations  of  pocketbooks  that 
are  always  slimly  filled  and  swiftly  drained. 

In  twelve  Southern  states  in  1940,  only  twenty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  population  voted,  as  compared 
to  fifty-three  per  cent  in  the  North  and  West.  In 
North  Carolina  the  proportion  went  down  to  ten  per 
cent.  Moreover,  out  of  a  total  Negro  adult  popula- 
tion of  3,651,256  in  the  eight  deep  southern  states- 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas— it  was  estimated 
that  only  from  80,000  to  90,000  Negroes  voted  in  the 
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general  election  of  1940.  Practically  none  managed 
to  vote  in  the  primary. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  such  a  low  Negro 
vote  persisted  not  because  of  lassitude  and  indiffer- 
ence but  because  Negroes  were  continuously  circum- 
vented in  their  right  to  have  a  voice.  This  fact  be- 
came apparent  when  they  moved  out  from  the  states 
where  they  were  kept  away  from  the  polls.  For  then 
their  vote  increased  materially.  In  Chicago,  for  ex- 
ample, seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  adults  of  one 
Negro  ward  registered,  as  compared  to  sixty-eight  per 
cent  for  the  entire  city. 

On  one  occasion,  long  before  he  came  to  California, 
Ned  Houston  managed  to  get  through  the  intricate 
blockings  that  kept  most  of  his  friends  away  from  the 
polls.  Proudly  one  day,  in  the  small  southern  town 
where  he  lived,  he  stepped  into  the  voting  booth. 

When  he  came  out,  a  man  rose  from  the  square 
table  where  he  had  been  sitting.  "I'll  take  your  bal- 
lot," he  said. 

Ned  glanced  at  the  ballot  box  and  at  the  two  police- 
men standing  near  by.  Then  he  turned  to  the  man 
who  was  asking  for  his  ballot.  Slowly  he  handed  it 
to  him.  "You  going  to  drop  it  in  the  box  for  me?" 
he  asked. 

"Sure,"  the  man  said.  "Like  this,"  and  he  tore  the 
sheet  in  two  from  end  to  end. 

Ned  made  a  move  toward  him.  The  policeman 
moved  toward  Ned. 
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Never  in  his  life  had  Ned  felt  so  darkly  that  in 
America  freedom  was  a  travesty. 

Public  opinion  polls  in  this  country  show  that  more 
than  half  the  population  is  ready  to  take  one  group  or 
another  as  scapegoat.  There  has  been  talk— even  by 
a  few  high  public  officials— that  Jews  should  be  de- 
ported. VandaUsm  has  been  perpetrated  upon  Jewish 
cemeteries,  swastikas  scrawled  across  the  doors  of 
synagogues;  threats  have  been  made  against  business 
houses  with  Jewish  names;  Jewish  children  have  been 
attacked  and  beaten,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  were  Jews. 

Even  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  men  do  not  escape 
injustice. 

In  the  First  World  War,  the  American  General 
Headquarters  issued  a  confidential  bulletin  warning 
French  army  and  civil  authorities  that  Negroes  should 
not  be  treated  as  equals.  It  was  not  good  form,  the 
bulletin  stated,  to  shake  hands  with  them.  It  warned 
against  welcoming  them  into  French  homes.  Al- 
though nothing  quite  so  blatant  was  done  officially 
in  the  Second  World  War,  there  was  still  injustice 
and  humiliation.  Negroes,  it  is  true,  were  admitted 
into  all  branches  of  the  service.  In  1944  there  were 
over  half  a  million  in  uniform.  By  and  large,  how- 
ever, they  were  still  given  menial  work.  They  were 
assigned  to  labor  battalions,  to  loading  and  unloading, 
to  digging,  cleaning,  and  repairing.  They  found  it 
difficult  to  rise  in  rank.  Negroes  were  often  placed 
in  segregated  units.  They  were  allocated  to  separate 
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barracks,  segregated  tables,  and  separate  barber  shops. 
When  they  went  on  furloughs,  reports  showed  that 
some  Negro  servicemen  were  forced  to  spend  as  many 
as  twelve  hours  of  precious  leave  standing  in  line  be- 
fore the  ticket  agent  could  be  persuaded  to  sell  them 
tickets.  One  Negro  second  lieutenant  in  a  northern 
city  was  beaten  up  by  a  policeman  for  daring  to  enter 
a  station  restaurant.  And  all  through  the  years  of 
fighting,  segregated  blood  flowed  from  the  blood 
banks  in  America  to  men  who  were  in  no  way  segre- 
gated by  the  bombs  and  the  bullets  that  carried  death. 

Mexicans  and  other  brown-skinned  people  in  the 
services  fared  little  better.  "My  brother  is  a  doctor," 
reported  one  girl.  "But  still  they  keep  him  only  as  a 
pharmacist's  mate.  They  say  they  need  doctors.  But 
they  don't  need  a  doctor  if  he  happens  to  have  a  dark 
skin." 

At  home,  in  the  towns  and  cities,  the  families  of 
black  and  brown  Americans  hung  up  service  stars  in 
their  windows.  They  looked  for  jobs  that  would  fit 
their  skills  and  their  training  and  were  shoved  back 
into  the  jobs  that  no  one  else  wanted.  They  found 
that  the  great  and  beautiful  words  in  the  creed  of 
America  were  hollow  words,  mocking  them.  They 
wondered  where  justice  hid  itself  and  what  freedom 
and  liberty  and  equality  actually  meant.  And  dog- 
gedly they  said,  with  fear  and  hope  mingling,  "After 
the  war's  over,  we'll  fight  for  a  better  deal.  We've 
stood  all  we  can  take." 

Here  is  a  life  job  for  the  young  and  the  courageous 
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among  us.  If  we  are  to  save  our  nation  from  being 
destroyed  by  disunity,  we  must  find  out  why  it  is  that 
we  let  suffering  beset  great  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion. For  only  as  we  understand  the  causes  will  we 
be  ready  to  attempt  the  cure. 


Part 

TWO 

CAUSES    OF 
PREJUDICE 


^ 
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Beginnings  of  Prejudice 


/■  ■    N 
J.  HE   FIRST,    AND   THE   SIM- 

plest,  interpretation  of  how  prejudice  forms  may  be 
called  imitation.  Mary  Smith  sees  and  hears  deroga- 
tory things  about  Negroes.  She  hears  that  they  are 
shiftless,  lazy,  and  stupid.  She  reads  that  they  can  do 
only  menial  jobs.  Many  individuals  around  Mary  Smith 
believe  these  things  are  true.  They  show  it  by  their 
facial  expressions  and  gestures  as  well  as  by  what  they 
say.  The  customs  of  the  town  where  Mary  lives  con- 
firm the  fact  that  Negroes  are  different.  They  live 
in  separated  districts.  They  are  not  admitted  to  most 
hotels  and  restaurants.  If  Mary  Smith  lives  in  the 
South,  she  knows  that  Negroes  go  to  segregated 
schools  and  must  travel  in  separate  cars  on  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mary  has  contact  only  with  a  certain  class  of 
Negroes— those  who  are  in  menial  positions  and  who 
are  often  the  less  intelligent  and  less  gifted  individuals 
of  their  race.  This  limited  contact  prevents  Mary 
from  gaining  any  evidence  to  disprove  what  the  ma- 
jority has  to  say.  The  books  and  papers  she  reads,  the 
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radio  broadcasts  she  hears,  and  the  plays  she  sees  con- 
firm her  impressions.  This  makes  it  easier  for  her  to 
follow  the  people  around  her.  She  takes  over  their 
misconceptions  and  imitates  their  ways.  On  the  basis 
of  such  imitation  she  becomes  a  prejudiced  and  intol- 
erant person. 

The  second  interpretation  of  how  prejudice  begins 
may  be  called  unfortunate  association.  John  James, 
as  a  small  boy,  was  frightened  one  day  by  a  drunken 
Negro  who  lurched  up  to  the  porch  where  he  was 
playing.  Later,  in  grammar  school,  a  Negro  boy  took 
some  of  his  most  cherished  marbles.  Still  later,  in  high 
school,  when  he  was  studying  community  conditions, 
he  came  in  contact  with  many  Negroes  who  were  on 
relief.  All  along,  his  association  with  Negroes  showed 
them  up  in  a  negative  fashion.  So  on  the  basis  of  un- 
fortunate associations,  he  too  builds  up  a  series  of  mis- 
conceptions. He,  too,  goes  on  believing  the  worst 
about  the  Negro  people. 

The  third  and  most  important  explanation  of  how 
prejudice  begins  may  be  called  dispj^edresentmejit. 

One  afternoon  fifteen-year-old  Edith  Morton  sat 
truculently  on  the  bench  outside  the  high  school 
principal's  office.  "So  that  you  can  think  things 
over,"  she  was  told. 

"But  I  got  nothing  to  think  about,"  she  protested. 
"I  know  what's  the  trouble.  I  hate  Neegras,  that's 
all." 

Upstairs  in  the  cooking  class  Edith  had  demon- 
strated this  fact  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistake 
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about  it.  The  small,  blond  girl  had  whipped  open  a 
white  enamel  drawer,  grabbed  a  carving  knife,  and 
slashed  it  in  a  great  wide  motion  at  Myrallee's  head. 

Myrallee  ducked,  and  the  knife  cut  through  the  air. 

"Edith! "  the  teacher  had  screamed. 

Down  in  the  principal's  office,  Edith  sat  like  a  small, 
frail  statue  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  quite  immobile. 
Her  face  had  frozen  into  an  expressionless  stare. 

Later  the  consulting  psychologist  said  to  her, 
"Edith,  when  they  told  me  about  Myrallee,  I  thought 
maybe  I  could  help  you." 

Edith  gave  a  low  snort.  "Help  me!  No  one  wants 
to  help  me.  All  they  want  to  do  is  punish  and  hurt 
and  punish  and  hurt  till  you  feel  so  darn  mad  you 
can't  stand  it." 

"I'm  glad  you're  telling  me,"  said  the  psychologist. 
"I  think  I  know  how  you  feel.  I  know  how  mad 
people  can  get." 

Suddenly  Edith's  chin  came  up.  She  looked  at  the 
woman  in  front  of  her  as  if  she  were  seeing  her  for 
the  first  time.  Astonishment  shone  from  her  eyes. 

"Oh  gosh,  doctor!"  Here  was  someone  who  was 
ready  to  listen  instead  of  to  blame.  "I'm  so  full  of 
meanness  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do."  A  long 
silence  followed. 

Then  the  psychologist  said,  "Sometimes  it  helps  to 
tell  about  it,  if  you  tell  it  to  someone  you  can  trust." 

Suspicion  came  back  into  Edith's  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  relief  of  being  able  to  feel  con- 
fidence in  someone. 
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"It  chokes  me  up,  doctor,"  she  said.  "I  don't  like 
school.  I  never  liked  it.  When  I  was  little,  my 
teacher  used  to  put  me  under  the  desk  when  I  did 
something  she  didn't  like.  Then  she'd  set  there  movin' 
her  legs  back  and  forth,  and  all  at  once  she'd  kick 
me.  Once  I  was  so  mad  I  bit  her  right  through  her 
stocking.   Only  after  that  she  kicked  me  lots  more." 

A  parade  of  memories  followed  along  the  same  Hne. 
Then  suddenly  Edith's  voice  went  flat  and  dull.  She 
said,  "My  paw's  given  me  just  one  whipping  since  last 
month.  It's  my  maw  who's  been  bawling  me  out.  But 
back  home  it  was  always  my  paw.  He  whipped  me 
for  everything." 

Bit  by  bit  the  story  unrolled.  She  and  her  two 
younger  sisters  had  been  awakened  many  nights  by 
their  father.  "He'd  come  home  around  one  or  two  in 
the  morning.  And  was  he  drunk!  My  maw  would 
come  over  and  hit  him  and  he'd  hit  her  back.  It  was 
somethin'  awful.  And  when  he's  drunk,  he  always 
beats  us  kids. 

"About  them  Neegras,  doctor.  I  hate  'em.  I'm  not 
gonna  have  Myrallee  pokin'  round  in  my  notebook. 
She  just  better  quiet  down  and  not  say  nothing  more 
to  me,  or  else." 

All  during  Edith's  life,  people  had  hurt  her.  She 
reacted  by  wanting  to  hurt  back.  She  resented  her 
father  more  than  anyone  else,  but  she  could  not  hit 
out  against  him.  After  all,  he  was  her  father.  More- 
over, he  was  so  much  the  stronger  that  she  did  not 
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dare.  So  she  struck  at  a  substitute  target.  She  took 
Myrallee  and  "Neegras"  instead. 

Tina  was  younger  than  Edith.  But  she,  too,  had 
troubles.  One  day  at  school,  Tina  drew  a  picture 
while  Miss  Andrews,  her  teacher,  stood  above  her  and 
watched.  Tina  drew  a  child  with  great  round  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes  to  the  floor.  In  one  hand  the 
picture-child  held  a  fashionable  woman's  hat;  in  the 
other  hand  what  was  unmistakably  a  knife.  The  knife 
had  been  plunged  into  the  brim  of  the  hat,  tearing  a 
great  gash  neatly  across. 

Miss  Andrews  shuddered. 

Tina  looked  up  and  muttered  nervously,  "You  see, 
the  girl  took  her  mother's  best  hat  and  cut  it  up  with 
a  knife.  And  she  took  her  jewelry  too  and  threw  it 
in  the  ocean." 

Miss  Andrews  was  gently  reproachful.  "Tina," 
she  said,  "that's  not  a  nice  picture.  Don't  you  think 
you'd  better  put  it  in  the  wastepaper  basket  and  start 
all  over?  I  know  you  can  do  something  much  nicer." 

Into  the  wastebasket  went  Tina's  picture,  and  with 
it  her  attempt  to  get  rid  of  what  was  wrong  inside 
her.  The  week  before,  Tina's  mother  had  left  her 
father,  taking  Tina  along.  For  two  nights  she  had 
cried  herself  to  sleep.  She  didn't  understand  the 
whole  business.  All  she  knew  was  that  she  wasn't  go- 
ing to  be  with  her  beloved  daddy  any  more  and  that 
there  was  a  hard  ache  inside  her  and  a  feeling  of  bitter 
blame  against  her  mother  who,  she  felt  vaguely,  had 
made  this  thing  happen. 
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Obediently  now  she  drew  a  more  acceptable  pic- 
ture—a conventionalized  house  with  smoke  coming 
out  the  chimney  and  a  road  leading  up  to  the  house. 
Then  the  recess  bell  rang. 

On  her  slow  walk  across  the  playground,  Tina 
chewed  her  handkerchief  and  twisted  it  into  a  hard, 
damp  coil.  George  Washington  Carver  Thompson 
walked  beside  her,  his  dark  face  wonderingly  intent 
on  the  lengthening  twist  of  wet  cloth. 

Suddenly,  for  no  apparent  reason,  Tina  turned  on 
him  and  cried,  "You  go  away,  George  Washington, 
'cause  I  don't  want  any  dirty  nigger  following  me 
around." 

The  story  of  Tina  is  not  just  about  Tina.  It  is  about 
many  people,  children  and  adults  aUke.  What  Miss 
Andrews  did  to  Tina  is  typical  of  what  many  adults 
inadvertently  do  to  many  children.  To  see  its  impli- 
cations, we  must  try  to  see  what  Miss  Andrews  was 
doing  to  the  inner  Tina— and  to  the  emotions  that 
motivate  behavior. 

She  didn't  know  it,  but  she  was  encouraging  Tina 
to  lie  about  her  feelings.  She  was  encouraging  her  to 
deny  what  her  real  feelings  were  and  to  pretend  to 
others  which  she  did  not  have.  She  really  ordered 
Tina  to  shove  her  desperate  anger  and  resentment  out 
of  sight.  When  Tina  had  confessed  her  feelings 
through  her  drawing.  Miss  Andrews  had  virtually 
said,  "Bury  them  with  the  trash.  You  shouldn't  have 
such  feeUngs.  Don't  you  know  that  they're  wicked?" 

Tina's  anger  may  have  stirred  painful  memories  of 
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her  own  childhood  in  Miss  Andrews'  mind.  In  any 
case,  Tina  heard  more  than  the  teacher's  spoken 
phrases.  She  understood  the  unspoken  emotion  be- 
hind them,  and  in  consequence  she  felt— not  in  so 
many  words  and  not  altogether  consciously:  "The 
feelings  I've  shown  must  be  horrible.  I  mustn't  show 
them  any  more,  not  even  to  myself.  Miss  Andrews 
couldn't  stand  to  look  at  them,  even  in  my  picture.  I 
mustn't  have  such  f  eehngs  any  more.  I  must  stop  hat- 
ing my  mother.  I  must  stop  being  angry  at  her  for 
not  loving  my  father.  When  I  throw  my  picture 
away,  I'll  throw  all  those  feelings  away  with  it.  Then 
they  won't  be  in  me  any  more." 

But  feelings  have  a  way  of  clinging.  Even  though 
a  person  says  they  aren't  there,  they  stay.  Denial  does 
little  good.  In  fact  it  does  harm  because,  once  denied, 
emotions  are  no  longer  subject  to  direction.  After  all, 
a  person  cannot  manage  a  thing  that  he  claims  is  non- 
existent. All  he  accomplishes  by  denying  emotions  is 
to  put  them  beyond  management,  down  in  a  little  cor- 
ner out  of  sight. 

But  hidden  emotions  have  a  way  of  not  staying 
down.  They  make  for  uneasiness  and  a  haunting  sense 
of  being  wicked.  They  create  anxiety  and  discomfort 
until,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  relief  from  their  pressure, 
the  person  has  to  find  a  way  of  letting  them  out.  He 
is  then  in  a  predicament.  If  he  lets  them  out  directly, 
he  will  automatically  have  to  look  at  them  and  regain 
awareness  of  them.  And  this  will  bring  back  the 
original  guilt  and  pain. 
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There  is  a  way,  however,  of  handling  the  matter  so 
that  the  person  can  keep  from  facing  the  guilt- 
producing  feelings  and  at  the  same  time  provide  outlet 
for  them.  He  can  disguise  them,  particularly  if  he 
happens  on  a  disguise  for  which  at  least  a  part  of 
society  gives  him  sanction.  He  can  let  them  out  on 
some  other  object  instead  of  the  original  one  that  con- 
tributed to  his  fear  and  shame.  He  remains  quite  un- 
aware, however,  of  the  displacement  that  has 
occurred. 

This  is  just  what  Tina  did.  Her  whole  background 
and  experience,  as  well  as  what  Miss  Andrews  had 
said,  made  her  know  that  hostility  toward  a  parent  is 
unforgivable  in  our  society,  but  that  hostility  to  vari- 
ous minority  groups  is  quite  in  order.  So  she  had  dis- 
guised her  hostility  and  had  displaced  it  onto  George 
Washington  Carver  Thompson. 

This  is  what  Edith  did  too.  It  is  what  millions  of 
people  do.  When  life  becomes  too  hard,  people  want 


to  get  even. 


The  first  years  of  a  person's  life  are  the  most  im- 
portant ones  in  emotional  development  as  well  as  in 
other  phases  of  growth.  If  life  seems  too  hard  during 
early  childhood,  the  child  develops  hostility  to  his 
parents,  but  it  must  be  hidden.  Prejudice  and  discrim- 
ination areways  of  releasing  the  hostility.  Howe^m*, 
the  people  who  use  this  release  remain  bhnd  to  the 
cause  of  their  attitude.  They  do  not  understand  why 
they  behave  as  they  do. 

When  we  stop  to  think  that  approximately  one  out 
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of  every  ten  marriages  in  this  country  ends  in  divorce, 
we  can  see  how  many  children  are  denied  the  secu- 
rity of  a  good,  stable  home.  In  the  midst  of  their  own 
troubled  life,  discordant  parents  seldom  can  give  their 
children  sufficient  love;  and  insufficiency  of  love  is 
one  of  the  greatest  hardships  a  child  can  endure. 
Whenever  he  feels  its  pain,  the  desire  to  hit  out  grows 
strong. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  deprivations,  pressures, 
and  frustrations  which  create  hostility  in  a  small 
child's  mind.  Whatever  makes  him  feel  insecure,  un- 
loved, or  inadequate,  these  are  the  things  that  pro- 
duce animosity  and  resentment. 

If  people  are  to^live,.they  rnust  have  air  and  food 
and  water.  'These  are  basic  and  fundamental  physical 
requirements.  Human  beings  also  have  emotional  re- 
quirements, and  these  are  nearly  as  strong  and  com- 
pelling as  the  physical  ones. 

Every  individual  must  have  love.  Every  human 
being  must  feel  wanted.  He  must  know  that  he  be- 
longs first  in  his  family;  later  in  the  larger  groups  he 
meets  in  school,  at  work,  at  play,  and  in  his  commu- 
nity and  his  country.  He  must  know  that  his  partici- 
pation is  needed  and  that  he  has  an  integral  part  in  the 
broader  whole. 

Every  human  being  must  also  feel  that  he  is  ac- 
cepted and  understood:  There  must  be  some  one  per- 
son, or  sevefalT^witlTwhom  he  can  be  himself  with 
honest  freedom. 

He  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  experience  that 
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brings  him  pleasure  through  his  senses.  There  must 
be  objects  of  beauty  to  meet  his  eye,  sounds  that  are 
lovely  to  meet  his  ears;  and  the  warm  enjoyment  of 
touch  and  taste  and  smell.  He  must  know,  when  he 
matures,  that  the  pleasurable  sensations  of  sex  can  be 
right  and  fine  and  a  part  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
body. 

He  must  know  that  he  is  capable  of  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  living.  As  a  child,  he  must  be  able  to  live  up 
to  expectations.  He  must  find,  all  along  the  way, 
small  things  and  large  things  that  he  can  achieve. 

Finally,  he  must  have  evidence  that  what  he  does 
is  recognized  and  appreciated,  no  matter  how  small 
his  accomplishments.  ^'"°^'"="'~====---^^ 

Without  these  satisfactions,  he  will  feel  hurt  and, 
in  consequence,  bitter.   He  will  want  to  get  even. 

He  may  start  to  strike  at  his  parents,  but  quickly 
he  will  be  punished  and  threatened.  Then  he  will  try 
to  find  others  on  whom  his  resentment  may  be  dis- 
placed. He  will  try  to  find  disguises  for  his  feelings 
in  order  to  hide  their  real  meanings  from  himself. 

All  of  us  do  just  this  in  our  daily  living.  We  find 
ourselves  getting  even  for  some  hurt  by  letting  out 
aggression  in  sudden,  unreasoning  anger— often  over 
trivial,  unimportant  things.  We  get  even  through 
rivalry,  through  downing  competitors,  through  chal- 
lenging and  beating  and  pushing  others  aside.  We  do 
it  through  betrayals  of  friendship  and  malicious  criti- 
cism. 

Sometimes  we  let  out  aggression  by  turning  enmity 
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on  ourselves.  We  may  prod  ourselves  to  work  harder 
than  our  strength  permits.  We  may  belittle  ourselves, 
refusing  to  accept  credit  for  things  well  done,  or  tell- 
ing ourselves  that  nothing  is  ever  quite  right.  We 
may  hold  to  standards  so  rigid  that  what  we  do 
achieve  brings  only  suffering  and  a  sense  of  being 
desolate  and  hurt. 

But  most  often  we  get  even  for  hurts  we  have  suf- 
fered by  victimizing  our  more  helpless  brothers,  and 
this  often  means  the  minority  groups  in  our  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  long  run,  this  way  of  getting  even  proves  to 
be  a  boomerang.  Instead  of  bringing  relief,  it  brings 
only  an  increase  in  tension.  Outwardly,  a  person's 
thinking  can  tell  him  that  he  has  sound  reason  for 
what  he  does.  But  inwardly  he  always  feels  a  burden 
of  rising  guilt. 

An  escape  from  inner  pressures  is  relieving  only  if 
it  appears  justifiable  and  right  both  to  feeling  and 
thought.  If  feeling  and  thought  are  at  variance,  they 
will  pull  the  person  apart.  The  resulting  conflict  pro- 
duces additional  effort  to  keep  from  sight  not  only 
the  original  feelings  but  the  new  guilt  and  shame. 

Much  energy  is  wasted  by  this  effort.  The  person's 
productivity  and  power  are  drained.  He  feels  unable 
to  cope  with  the  actual  objective  troubles  that  are 
bound  to  arise  in  the  course  of  living.  His  life  seems 
bitter  and  unendurably  hard,  and  the  necessity  to  get 
even  is  endlessly  reinforced. 

It  is  tremendously  important  to  recognize  that  al- 
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most  everyone  in  our  society  suffers  hurts  at  some 
time  in  his  Hf e.  It  is  also  essential  to  know  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  person  who  has  been  hurt  in  childhood  holds 
within  him  a  far  greater  sense  of  defeat  than  the  per- 
son who  has  had  a  happy  childhood.  The  latter  has 
the  best  chance  of  taking  later  frustration  with  cour- 
age and  adaptabiUty.  A  child  who  has  felt  unloved  or 
incapable— even  though  he  has  forgotten  these  feel- 
ings—is apt  to  develop  into  a  far  more  intense  hater  of 
Negroes  and  Jews,  for  instance,  than  the  small  boy 
who  was  dressed  in  tatters  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
felt  wanted  and  emotionally  adequate  and  secure. 

Prejudice,  as  indicated  earlier,  may  in  some  in- 
stances develop  because  of  unfortunate  associations. 
Nonetheless,  we  see  people  holding  prejudices  against 
minority  groups  with  which  they  have  had  no  con- 
tact whatsoever.  "Japs  are  sneaky,"  a  man  may  say, 
when  he  has  never  associated  with  them  and  never 
known  a  single  Japanese. 

More  frequently,  prejudice  within  the  individual 
is  based  on  imitation.  Nonetheless,  many  individuals 
who  attribute  their  prejudices  to  imitation  find,  on 
exploration  of  the  deeper  levels  of  their  emotions,  that 
hurts  which  they  have  endured  play  the  major  role. 

Most  frequently,  prejudice  goes  back  to  hatred 
that  has  been  engendered  by  frustration  and  defeat, 
and  this  presents  a  difficult  problem.  If  we  accept 
hostility  as  the  most  important  basis  of  prejudice,  we 
will  need  to  deal  with  hostihty  in  ourselves  and  in 
others  in  order  to  bring  about  a  cure.  This  is  unpleas- 
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ant  and  hard.  It  is  frightening  to  us,  for  in  our  culture 
we  have  been  taught  to  deny  hatred  and  to  cover  it 
over.  "I'm  not  that  sort  of  person.  I  don't  hate  any- 
thing or  anybody.  I  don't  resent  anything,  really." 
Even  when  our  speech  shows  that  we  feel  hostile,  we 
may  at  the  same  moment  deny  that  hatred  plays  any 
part. 

Through  denial  of  hostility,  we  defeat  our  own 
purposes.  We  hide  from  ourselves  and  others  some 
of  the  important  feelings  with  which  we  must  deal. 
And  hiding  them,  we  cannot  treat  them.  We  cannot 
work  with  something  that  we  claim  is  not  there. 

If  we  persist  in  this  claim,  our  hostility  will  recreate 
hardships  and  frustrations  for  countless  people.  It 
will  continue  with  cruel  insistence,  bringing  to  noth- 
ing the  hope  of  peace  in  our  world. 


•>^     /T^     1^ 


M^hen  Hatred  Organizes 


V^HEPPE        AGUILAR        HAD 

fought  in  the  South  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  His 
ship  was  attacked  by  the  Japanese,  and  Cheppe  had 
been  severely  wounded.  He  was  back  now  in  his 
home  town.  He  was  proud  to  be  in  uniform  still  and 
proud  of  his  service  ribbons.  But  he  was  proudest 
because  Luisa  had  promised  to  marry  him. 

Cheppe's  childhood  had  been  full  of  misery.  His 
father  had  died  when  he  was  little,  and  his  stepfather 
deserted  the  family.  Then  a  third  father  came  into 
the  home.  He  beat  his  wife  and  was  cruel  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

At  twelve,  Cheppe  ran  away,  but  the  police  caught 
him  and  beat  him  and  brought  him  home  to  be  beaten 
again  by  his  stepfather.  In  desperation,  he  joined  a 
boys'  gang  which  plundered  the  neighborhood. 

But  for  the  past  two  years  Cheppe's  life  had  taken 
on  a  diif erent  quality.  He  was  no  longer  an  irrespon- 
sible hoodlum.  He  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and,  along  with  his  service  ribbons,  he  wore  a  decora- 
tion for  bravery. 
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Tonight,  he  and  Luisa  were  going  to  take  in  the 
town's  best  and  only  show.  They  walked  up  the 
street  looking  into  store  windows  and  planning  what 
they  would  buy  for  their  home  with  the  money 
Cheppe  had  saved. 

The  manager  of  the  theater  was  out  in  front  talking 
to  people  as  they  came  in.  Cheppe  went  up  to  him 
eagerly.  "Good  evening,  Mr.  Graham.  I  am  Cheppe 
Aguilar.  I  am  now  back  from  the  South  Pacific.  And 
Luisa  is  to  be  married  with  me." 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  Cheppe  shifted  his 
weight  and  swallowed.  "This  is  a  fine  show,  I  have 
heard.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  see  it  at  home  instead 
of  out  on  the  sea." 

Mr.  Graham  looked  up.  His  face  was  stern.  "You 
won't  see  it  in  my  theater,"  he  said.  "I  told  you  I'd 
never  have  you  in  my  place  again  after  the  damage 
you  did." 

Cheppe  suddenly  remembered  himself  as  he  had 
once  been— a  scrawny,  unhappy  boy.  He  remem- 
bered, too,  a  certain  afternoon  long  ago  when  he  had 
come  to  this  theater  with  half  a  dozen  boys  from  the 
neighborhood  gang.  They  pulled  matches  and  knives 
from  their  pockets,  burned  holes  in  the  leather  seats 
and  scraped  paint  from  the  walls.  Then  they  whis- 
pered to  one  another,  "This  will  serve  them  right." 
Without  knowing  it,  they  were  trying  to  get  even 
with  all  the  people  who  had  made  their  Uves  unbear- 
ably hard. 

But  now,  with  the  war  in  between,  that  afternoon 
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seemed  a  million  years  ago  and  the  boy  Clieppe 
seemed  quite  another  person  from  the  man. 

"Mr.  Graham,"  he  said  quietly,  "don't  you  see  I'm 
different  now?" 

The  blood  rushed  into  Mr.  Graham's  face.  "Get 
going!"  he  spat  out  at  Cheppe.  "You'll  never  be  al- 
lowed in  my  theater.  The  Navy  can  run  its  business 
the  way  it  wants,  and  I'll  run  mine,  you  dirty  Mexi- 
can!" 

Suddenly  Cheppe  was  quiet  no  longer.  Suddenly 
all  the  resentment  that  had  piled  up  during  the  years 
was  too  much  for  him.  His  fist  crashed  into  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's jaw. 

Later,  in  jail,  he  said  bitterly,  "Maybe  he  has  a  right 
to  keep  me  out  of  his  place  because  of  what  I  did 
once.  But  he  has  no  right  to  call  me  names." 

But  the  people  in  the  town  felt  differently.  "What 
can  you  expect  of  those  dirty  Mexicans?"  they  said. 
"Violence  is  in  their  blood.  You  can't  ever  trust 
them." 

No  one  stopped  to  ask  what  had  driven  Cheppe  to 
strike  out.  They  did  not  realize  that  the  "violence" 
in  him  might  be  partly  their  own  fault.  Without 
thinking,  they  sided  against  him.  They  found  support 
in  the  attitudes  that  were  expressed  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  reports  that  came  out  in  the  town  paper 
strengthened  and  gave  a  kind  of  authenticity  to  what 
they  felt.  Cheppe  Aguilar's  war  record  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  he  was  trustworthy  and  depend- 
able. But  the  townspeople  believed  the  worst  about 
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Cheppe  because  they,  too,  needed  a  scapegoat  for 
their  own  resentments. 

Always,  in  times  of  war  and  dislocation,  the  sanc- 
tions to  let  out  hostility  increase.  Since  people  are 
experiencing  greater  hardships  in  their  lives,  greater 
resentments  are  generated. 

Fear  also  adds  to  the  tension.  People  feel  threat- 
ened by  uncertainty,  by  overpowering  forces  that 
they  cannot  control.  They  feel  security  and  comfort 
slipping  away  from  them.  The  urge  to  get  even  no 
longer  has  to  be  expressed  individually.  It  becomes 
collective,  and  being  collective  it  gathers  force.  The 
resentment  of  the  individual  takes  on  a  new  strength 
from  the  group. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  II  and  just  before  it, 
there  were  great  shifts  in  population.  Recruitment 
calls  for  workers  went  out  from  every  war  produc- 
tion center.  In  cities  where  war  industries  were 
located,  there  were  not  enough  homes,  not  enough 
schools,  not  enough  stores,  not  enough  moving  pic- 
ture houses,  and  not  enough  transportation. 

Many  Negroes  moved  into  these  congested  areas. 

They  were  dark,  and  easily  seen.  They  stood  out 
as  they  waited  on  the  street  corners  for  buses.  They 
showed  up  as  they  waited  in  Hne  at  motion  picture 
theaters.  White  people  stared  and  whispered,  "Look 
at  the  Negroes.  They  are  to  blame  for  our  discom- 
forts." 

They  forgot  that  recruitment  calls  had  gone  out, 
and  that  the  Negro  was  needed  in  their  labor  market. 
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They  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  without  him  war  pro- 
duction would  have  suffered.  They  saw  quite  another 
sort  of  thing. 

The  white  people  believed  they  saw  their  own 
post-war  jobs  threatened.  They  saw  visions  of 
mounting  disease  rates  and  growing  crime.  But,  most 
important,  since  the  Negro  had  very  inadequate  space 
in  which  to  live,  they  saw  visions  of  his  coming  into 
their  streets,  to  live  in  the  same  neighborhoods. 

These  fears  were  openly  expressed.  At  a  public 
meeting  one  speaker  said:  "The  Negro  situation  is 
one  we  will  have  to  face  sooner  or  later.  There  are 
no  Negroes  in  this  area  yet,  but  we  must  be  pre- 
pared." In  another  city  at  a  meeting  of  a  so-called 
"defense  group,"  the  speaker  said:  "Wherever  Ne- 
groes and  whites  mix,  we  have  crime,  delinquency, 
and  unsanitary  conditions.  The  future  of  our  com- 
munity, our  property,  and  our  children  is  at  stake. 
Our  objective  is  to  eliminate  the  Negro  race.  We're 
looking  ahead,  too.  We  don't  want  the  Japanese 
either  after  the  war." 

The  Negroes  were  naturally  aware  of  such  hostil- 
ity. They  naturally  felt  it  as  an  insult  and  as  a  deep 
disappointment.  They  had  come  expecting  something 
very  different.  All  their  lives  they  had  been  prodded 
and  pushed,  deprived  and  shoved  under.  The  new 
injustice  added  to  the  old  was  too  much  to  stand. 

They  reacted  in  various  ways.  In  some  cities  Ne- 
groes banded  together  and  made  collective  the  re- 
sentment that  lay  buried  in  individual  hearts.   Other 
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minorities  were  doing  the  same  thing.  Group  rose 
against  group.  Gang  warfare  mounted  to  appaUing 
proportions,  and  riots  increased. 

What  happened  in  one  of  the  war  plants  was  typ- 
ical. The  Negroes  went  in  a  mass  to  the  management. 
"We've  come  to  get  a  better  deal,"  they  said.  "We're 
not  domestic  servants  here,  but  we're  plant  servants. 
From  now  on  we're  not  going  to  take  it."  They  de- 
manded the  right  to  be  put  on  a  variety  of  jobs  in- 
stead of  on  clean-up  jobs  alone.  They  threatened 
violence  if  this  were  not  done. 

What  happened  in  one  of  the  schools  was  also  typ- 
ical. "At  first,"  said  the  Principal,  "the  youngsters 
from  the  South  were  meek  as  could  be.  But  after  a 
few  months  they  began  feeling  their  oats.  Then,"  the 
man  continued,  "we  had  to  get  mighty  strict  with 
them.  We  had  to  use  physical  punishment.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  they  banded  together,  so  it  didn't 
seem  to  help.  After  they  ganged  up,  they  were 
fresher  to  the  teachers.  They  broke  into  the  build- 
ings after  school,  pulled  papers  out  of  the  files.  They 
threw  the  inkwells  against  the  walls.  They  broke  the 
windows  and  cut  up  the  desks." 

The  hostility  that  had  grown  inside  each  child  had 
joined  with  the  hostility  inside  the  others.  They  had 
acquired  new  strength  through  banding  together,  and 
then  they  had  expressed  their  collective  hostility  with 
violence. 

Violence  is  the  most  natural  reaction  when  too 
grave  frustration  has  been  endured.  But  it  is  never  a 
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wise  reaction,  for  it  rebounds  on  the  people  who  com- 
mit it.  It  brings  them  fresh  resentment. 

For  one  thing,  as  the  majority  group  witnesses  the 
minority's  uprisings,  they  see  in  these  a  new  confirma- 
tion for  their  own  hostile  feelings.  "You  see  how 
those  people  are,"  they  mutter.  "Now  we  have 
proof." 

Then  those  who  hate  minorities  get  in  their  innings. 
The  "poor  whites,"  for  instance,  who  came  from  the 
South  along  with  the  Negroes,  and  who  also  had  suf- 
fered severe  deprivations,  could  now  lead  others.  The 
others  were  ready.  They  listened  to  tales  of  mob 
action  and  lynchings,  and  they  banded  together  into 
organizations  which  gave  them  greater  collective 
strength. 

Ku  Klux  Klans  formed  in  the  war  plants  and  grew 
after  the  war.  Various  groups  rose  "to  save  Amer- 
ica." Their  programs,  however,  were  shaped  to  de- 
stroy. Prejudice  mounted  in  leaps  and  bounds.  As  it  » 
spread,  it  shifted  from  one  minority  to  another.  And 
the  minority  people  who  were  attacked  either  struck 
back  or  concealed  their  resentment. 

There  are  some  members  of  every  minority  who 
pull  in  their  heads  like  the  turtle.  They  go  into  them- 
selves. "This,"  said  one  man,  "is  the  way  with  us  who 
are  Mexican.  We  withdraw  from  those  who  hurt  us." 
Then  thoughtfully  he  added,  "That,  I  believe,  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  teachers  think  Mexican  children 
are  dumb.  They're  not  dumb.  They're  hurt  and 
suspicious.  They  think  that  every  Anglo  they  meet 
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will  only  hurt  them  more,  so  they  move  their  minds 
far  away." 

Another  man  said,  "I  get  afraid  of  what's  inside  me. 
I  have  to  shut  my  teeth  and  clamp  it  in." 

The  shutting-in  process  offers  no  real  solution.  It 
is  only  a  way  of  hurting  one's  self  instead  of  hurting 
others.  Under  extra  tension,  the  person  who  has  tried 
to  conceal  continual  resentment  may  explode  into 
violence.  This  is  why  a  quiet  man  suddenly  becomes 
a  murderer,  a  silent,  shy  girl  becomes  a  firesetter,  and 
a  boy  who  is  moody  and  secretive  becomes  a  gunman 
and  thief. 

There  are  various  other  reactions  of  minority 
groups.  The  Negro,  for  instance,  who  passes  as  white, 
may  enjoy  the  deception.  A  member  of  this  group 
said,  "Every  time  I  go  into  a  swank  cafe  where  the 
most  ritzy  white  people  go,  I  laugh  up  my  sleeve.  I 
think  to  myself,  'I'm  getting  the  best  of  you.'  " 

Some  minority  groups  appear  to  work  out  resent- 
ment in  business  competition  with  members  of  the 
majority  group.  It  may  be  that  in  this  manner  the 
Japanese  farmer  got  even  for  the  exclusion  forced  on 
him.  If  he  was  born  in  Japan,  he  was  classed  as  an 
alien.  No  matter  how  many  years  he  had  lived  in  the 
United  States,  he  could  not  become  a  citizen.  But  by 
becoming  a  successful  farmer,  he  could  defeat  those 
who  had  cast  him  oif . 

In  1 94 1,  the  Japanese  in  California  operated  only 
three  and  nine-tenths  per  cent  of  the  farm  land.  They 
harvested  only  two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  all 
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crops  of  the  state.  And  yet  they  produced  from  fifty 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  such  crops  as  celery,  peppers, 
strawberries,  cucumbers,  artichokes,  cauHflower,  spin- 
ach, and  tomatoes.  They  acquired  a  near-monopoly 
on  the  production  of  fresh  vegetables  on  a  small  acre- 
age basis  for  the  large  urban  markets  of  the  West 
Coast,  and  they  had  splendidly  organized  wholesale 
and  retail  outlets.  No  other  people  could  equal  them 
in  this  particular  field.  They  outdid  all  competitors 
and  defeated  them. 

Among  the  Jews,  competition  may  also  furnish  an 
outlet  for  suppressed  resentment  against  the  hostility 
they  feel  from  others.  In  their  case  the  achievement 
is  often  of  an  intellectual  sort.  The  Jew  with  a  high 
native  intelligence  may  use  his  keenness  as  a  weapon 
to  defeat  others.  "It  does  something  for  me  to  beat 
people  down  in  an  argument,"  said  one  man.  "I  like 
nothing  better  than  making  them  feel  that  they  are 
fumbling  and  dumb." 

Chinese  people  also  are  discriminated  against  and 
excluded.  Almost  invariably  they  take  the  conditions 
they  meet  with  dignity  and  with  very  little  counter- 
aggression.  Criminality  and  deUnquency  as  forms  of 
hostile  expression  are  unknown.  There  is  a  realistic 
facing  of  the  prejudice  that  exists.  "We  know  it  is 
there,"  said  one.  "And  though  we  do  not  like  it,  we 
have  other  values  to  lean  on." 

The  stability  of  the  Chinese  family  seems  to  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  attitude.  An  intelli- 
gent Chinese  woman  says:  "We  never  demand  any- 
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thing  of  a  Chinese  baby  until  he  is  five.  His  mother 
and  father  love  him,  his  sister  loves  him,  his  brother 
loves  him.  They  don't  keep  telling  him  to  do  things 
the  way  you  tell  your  children  in  America.  They 
have  respect  for  his  immaturity  and  do  not  make  de- 
mands on  him  for  things  he  cannot  yet  accomplish." 

Later,  the  Chinese  child  is  expected  to  conform  to 
many  traditional  patterns.  However,  he  receives  tre- 
mendous support,  not  only  from  his  immediate  family, 
but  also  from  the  larger  organization,  the  Chinese 
Gathering  Hall,  which  serves  as  a  center  for  all  the 
Chinese  in  a  community. 

If  one  of  their  people  has  come  to  an  American  city 
and  is  penniless  and  without  immediate  family,  he  can 
go  to  the  Gathering  Hall  and  find  opportunity  to 
work  part  time  in  exchange  for  rice  and  shelter  until 
he  is  permanently  located.  But  if  his  own  immediate 
family  is  there,  it  takes  him  in.  "The  family  is  col- 
lectively responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  members." 

As  he  grows  older,  the  Chinese  encounters  many 
frustrations.  Work  which  suits  his  education  and 
abilities  is  tremendously  difficult  to  find.  Housing  is 
limited  and  poor,  for  Orientals  can  live  only  in  certain 
districts.  And  yet  the  average  Chinese  does  not  ex- 
press resentment  by  violence,  withdrawal,  or  any 
other  hostile  form  of  group  reaction. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Nevertheless,  it 
looks  as  if  the  early  years  of  non-demanding  affection 
and  the  continuing  stability  of  the  family  had  met 
emotional  needs  so  well  that  later  hurts  could  be  taken 
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without  too  great  desire  to  retaliate.  This  seems  to 
confirm  the  idea  that  early  hurts  lay  the  foundation 
for  hostility  expressed  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively later  on. 
1/  Sometimes  one  minority  transfers  its  resentment  to 
another  minority.  Then  Negroes  turn  against  Jews 
and  Jews  against  Negroes.  Mexicans  attack  both  Ne- 
groes and  Jews. 

Often  different  groups  within  the  same  minority 
reject  each  other.  Jews  of  German  extraction,  for 
instance,  take  out  their  hostility  on  Jews  of  Polish 
birth.  Negroes  born  in  the  United  States  are  un- 
friendly to  those  born  in  the  West  Indies.  Mexicans 
who  have  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  Anglo- 
American  veneer  turn  against  those  who  hold  to  their 
old  country's  customs. 

In  both  majority  and  minority  groups,  resentments 
are  magnified  by  adverse  conditions  of  living,  by 
physical,  economic,  and  social  frustrations.  They 
were  made  collective  by  the  impact  of  the  war,  and 
are  intensified  by  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  of 
post-war  days. 

Hatred  no  longer  remains  individual  or  private. 
Prejudice  and  hate  movements  spread,  threatening  the 
wholeness  of  our  country  for  long  years  ahead. 


*    'HI    * 
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riots  that  took  place  in  California  in  1944  provide  a 
dramatic  case  study  in  human  hatred. 

The  mother  of  the  underprivileged  Mexican  child 
is  ordinarily  overworked  and  overtired.  She  has  mar- 
ried at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  child  after  child  has 
come  in  swift  succession.  Living  in  a  tiny  hovel  with- 
out modern  conveniences  of  any  sort  makes  the  prob- 
lems of  existence  so  great  the  mother  has  little  chance 
to  give  the  children  the  affection  and  understanding 
they  need.  They  are  often  neglected  or  pushed 
around.  Naturally  they  feel  unwanted.  The  father's 
role  in  the  family  often  confirms  this  feeling. 

Among  the  first  generation  Mexicans  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  father  in  many  instances  still  maintains  a 
position  of  absolute  authority.  Everyone  else  in  the 
family  is  subservient  to  him.  His  children  may  not 
bring  friends  to  the  house  without  his  permission.  If 
the  father  is  late  for  dinner,  mother  and  children  must 
wait  until  he  returns  and  must  then  serve  him  in  soli- 
tary state  before  they  may  touch  their  own  dinner. 
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They  may  not  make  their  own  decisions  or  take  any 
of  the  responsibiUties  for  self-direction  that  bring  a 
sense  of  achievement.  If  they  go  against  their  father's 
wishes,  discipHne  is  strict  and  punishment  severe. 

It  is  not  rare  for  Mexican  children  to  appear  in 
school  with  black  and  blue  marks  tattooing  their 
bodies.  As  one  of  them  said  bitterly  to  his  teacher, 
"You  do  not  hurt  when  you  hit  me.  You  hit  so  much 
softer  than  my  old  man." 

The  mother  often  fears  the  father  as  much  as  her 
children  fear  him.  She,  too,  must  bow  down.  If  he 
wishes  her  to  stay  at  home,  she  must  stay.  Frequently 
he  repays  her  by  deserting  the  family.  Without  giv- 
ing excuse  or  reason,  he  makes  his  departure. 

Carmelita  does  not  remember  ever  seeing  her 
father.  But  she  shows  her  yearning  for  him  in  the 
Thanksgiving  picture  she  draws.  She  points  to  the 
long  table  almost  groaning  under  the  luxurious  weight 
of  turkey  and  fruit  and  cakes  with  tacos  and  frijoles 
mingling.  "Here  are  all  the  children,"  she  says.  "And 
here  is  the  grandmother  and  mother."  And  then  with 
joy  and  wistfulness  together,  "And  here  is  a  real 
father,  too." 

When  the  real  father  has  left,  other  fathers  may 
take  his  place.  But  these  fathers  come  and  go.  Says 
Manuel,  "My  madre,  every  two  or  three  months,  she 
marries  again." 

And  so  to  the  lack  of  affection  is  added  the  lack  of 
belonging  to  a  stable  and  secure  family  unit.  The  in- 
stability may  be  further  intensiiied  by  migration. 
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Many  Mexican  families  travel  with  the  crops.  A  typ- 
ical family,  for  instance,  may  spend  from  January  to 
March  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona  picking 
lettuce,  then  move  to  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California 
and  spend  three  months  there  tying  carrots,  and  then 
go  to  Conejos  to  pick  apricots  in  June.  They  may 
then  migrate  into  Tulare  County  for  peach  picking 
during  July;  spend  August  in  Fresno  County  picking 
plums;  return  to  Tulare  County  during  September 
and  November  to  pick  cotton;  and  complete  the  cycle 
by  returning  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  for  lettuce  again. 

When  the  Mexican  family  does  settle  down,  it  al- 
most always  must  contend  with  overcrowded  and  un- 
sanitary conditions.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  Mexican 
settlement.  In  it  live  several  hundred  people.  Many 
of  the  men  came  originally  from  Mexico  as  contract 
laborers  with  railroads  and  in  the  mines  of  Texas, 
Arizona,  and  California. 

The  small  houses  in  the  settlement  are  mostly  of 
unpainted  wood.  The  floors  are  bare.  Often  the  only 
furnishings  are  a  table  and  crude  benches  made  of 
waste  wood  from  the  railroad  yard,  and  one  or  two 
beds  without  sheets.  There  are  cracks  in  the  walls 
where  the  boards  do  not  meet  and  holes  in  the  im- 
provised roofs.  The  windows,  many  of  which  have 
long  since  lost  their  glass  panes,  are  partially  covered 
with  slats.  In  stormy  weather,  the  rain  rushes  in. 
And  the  wood  stove,  used  both  for  cooking  and  for 
heating,  fails  to  furnish  adequate  warmth.  A  faucet 
out  in  the  yard  provides  the  only  running  water;  a  tin 
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dish  pan  near  it,  the  only  wash  basin,  bath,  sink,  and 
laundry  tub. 

This  sort  of  housing  is  typical  for  Mexicans  in  the 
United  States.  The  Mexican  peon,  who  has  come  to 
this  country  seeking  to  better  his  hving  conditions, 
has  met  disappointment  and  defeat.  Even  when  the 
Mexican  has  a  background  of  culture  and  education, 
even  when  he  has  the  means  to  pay  for  good  hving 
conditions,  he  still  has  difficulties.  A  Vice  Consul  of 
Mexico,  for  example,  was  requested  to  move  out  of 
a  house  in  a  city  in  Texas,  because  properties  in  the 
subdivision  where  he  resided  could  not  be  sold  or 
rented  to  Mexicans. 

Where  such  conditions  prevail,  it  is  only  natural 
that  a  sense  of  exclusion  should  result.  This  is  exactly 
what  does  happen.  By  and  large,  the  Mexican  people 
feel  very  deeply  that  they  are  not  wanted.  During 
World  War  II,  in  one  city,  they  looked  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  flag  of  Mexico  flying  over  the  city  hall 
among  those  of  the  United  Nations.  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  murmured,  "It  flies  there  now.  But 
when  the  war  is  over,  it  will  come  down.  Our  flag, 
like  us,  is  not  welcome." 

The  expression  of  this  feeling  of  exclusion  rises 
like  a  refrain.  "Now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  cannot 
hold  good  jobs."  "The  Anglo  barber  shops  will  not 
cut  Mexicans'  hair."  "They  tell  us  we  must  keep 
healthy,  and  so  we  go  to  the  clinics.  We  sit  in  line 
one  day,  two  days,  five  days,  and  still  they  cannot 
take  us."  "In  the  post  office  one  of  the  clerks,  when 
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a  Mexican  calls  for  mail,  says  always  there  is  none. 
Once  my  stepson  sent  me  a  postal  order  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  I  had  identification.  The  postmaster 
said  to  pay  me  but  this  man  still  demanded  more 
papers.  They  wait  on  white  people  first  for  stamps. 
On  the  street  the  Americans  turn  their  faces  away." 

These  things  are  facts.  They  echo  and  re-echo  the 
bewilderment  that  has  come  to  these  people.  They 
reiterate  their  deep  hurt. 

An  adolescent  makes  a  drawing  of  a  man  in  chains, 
head  bent  down  to  his  knees,  hands  hopelessly  dan- 
gling. "This,"  he  says  with  great  simplicity  and  great 
truth,  "this  is  a  Mexican." 

Because  they  have  been  treated  unfairly  by  some  of 
the  Anglo-Americans,  many  Mexican  people  become 
wary  of  all.  "They  stay  by  themselves,"  said  a  sym- 
pathetic observer,  "but  not  because  they  want  to. 
They  are  so  wounded  and  so  frustrated  that  they  are 
afraid  to  mingle  for  fear  of  being  wounded  further." 
The  net  result  is  that  they  fail  to  integrate  into  the 
American  culture.  Many  who  have  lived  for  years  in 
this  country  refuse  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  "I  would  be  a  citizen  in  name  only,"  one  man 
explained,  "with  no  privileges  or  considerations.  I 
would  still  be  a  'dirty  Mexican.'  " 

Another  summed  up  the  widespread  resentment 
when  he  said,  "I'll  tell  you  why  Mexicans  generally 
don't  want  to  be  citizens.  They  feel  that  Americans 
don't  trust  them  and  treat  them  as  equals." 

The  desire  to  retaliate  very  naturally  follows.  But 
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the  Church  to  which  most  of  these  Mexicans  belong 
in  devotion,  forbids  the  open  expression  of  lawless 
hostility.  Their  common  sense  forbids  it,  too,  for  the 
Anglos  are  so  much  stronger.  They  can,  however, 
express  their  resentment  by  rejecting  the  link  of  citi- 
zenship that  would  tie  them  to  the  people  toward 
whom  they  feel  smouldering  animosity. 

They  can  also  avoid  contact  and  brotherhood  with 
their  oppressors  by  refusing  to  learn  their  language. 
Some  Mexican  people  have  been  in  this  country 
twenty  years  or  longer,  and  still  do  not  speak  English. 
Doggedly,  too,  they  resist  American  customs.  They 
resent  any  efforts  to  change  their  traditional  diet. 
They  withdraw  from  most  of  the  well-intentioned 
movements  to  educate  them  into  the  American  way. 
They  do  not  want  their  children  mixing  with 
"gringos."  These  people  have  been  hurt  so  deeply 
that,  since  they  dare  not  show  more  violent  forms  of 
retaliation,  they  have  adopted  a  stubborn  kind  of  de- 
fiance. This  has  been  their  chief  way  of  hitting  out 
against  the  majority. 

They  have,  however,  expressed  their  resentment 
more  openly  against  other  minorities.  Some  have 
blamed  the  Jews  for  their  poverty.  Others  have 
turned  against  the  Negroes,  especially  when  heavy 
Negro  migration  into  an  area  shoved  the  two  groups 
more  closely  together.  A  Mexican  lunch  counter,  for 
example,  refused  to  serve  Negroes.  A  Mexican  beauty 
parlor  refused  to  wave  Negroes'  hair. 

But  far  more  often  a  Mexican's  resentment  of  dis- 
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crimination  and  oppression  expresses  itself  in  harsh- 
ness toward  his  own  family,  and  particularly  the  chil- 
dren. So  it  comes  about  that,  early  in  their  lives, 
many  of  the  children  of  these  under-privileged  Mexi- 
can people  begin  to  feel  defeated. 

When  they  reach  school,  frustrations  only  increase. 
Not  only  is  there  confusion  between  what  parents 
expect  and  what  the  American  way  of  life  demands, 
but  more  intimate  hurts  are  also  added. 

Teachers  often  are  not  in  these  schools  because  they 
want  to  work  with  Mexican  children,  but  because 
they  have  failed  on  other  assignments.  In  the  class- 
rooms of  such  teachers,  the  Mexican  children  receive 
neither  sympathy  nor  understanding.  Their  teachers 
fail  to  find  beauty  in  the  warm,  brown  faces,  or  in 
the  melodic  speech.  They  do  not  listen  when  Guade- 
lupe  Maria  says  "I  am  happy  today  like  red  ribbons," 
or  when  Refugio  says  "Your  hair,  Miss,  is  lovely  like 
a  waterfall." 

The  Anglo-American  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
rarely  make  things  better.  Often  they  shut  the  Mexi- 
can-American children  out  from  the  circle  of  friend- 
ship and  intensify  still  more  the  feeling  of  exclusion. 

Administrators  and  school  board  members  some- 
times add  to  the  injustices  by  assigning  the  Mexican 
children  to  the  poorest  school  buildings  and  denying 
them  equipment  to  work  with.  Discrimination  went 
so  far  in  one  place  that  Mexican-American  children 
legally  entitled  to  attend  school— in  fact,  legally  re- 
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quired  to  do  so— were  refused  admittance  on  the 
grounds  that  the  classrooms  were  "too  full." 

Many  of  the  Mexican  children  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia have  been  the  victims  of  this  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion. Their  reaction  has  been  a  natural  one— dis- 
couragement and  resentment.  And  then  into  their 
midst  came  a  group  of  delinquent  boys  from  El  Paso. 
They  were  zoot-suiters,  or  Pachucos.  They  asserted 
their  individuality  and  independence  by  being  differ- 
ent—in dress  and  in  language.  They  spoke  neither 
Spanish  nor  English,  but  a  patois  created  to  defy 
comprehension.  They  appealed  greatly  in  their  swag- 
gering air  of  freedom  to  the  over-dominated  Mexican 
young  people.  Joining  in  with  them  promised  achieve- 
ment of  a  unique  sort.  It  promised  recognition  at  last 
from  a  group,  and  mutual  understanding  and  support. 
It  promised  to  contribute  an  outlet  for  their  resent- 
ment. 

The  dress  and  language  and  manners  of  the  Pa- 
chucos were  quickly  taken  over  by  the  Mexican  boys 
and  girls  in  and  around  Los  Angeles.  Boys  wore 
baggy  pants,  tight  around  the  ankles;  old  sweaters; 
shoes  with  thick  soles.  Girls  wore  very  short  skirts, 
long  socks,  lips  rouged  into  a  blazing  square,  and 
great  high  pompadours  in  which  they  could,  if  they 
wanted,  hide  a  knife.  And  they  were  all  dirty,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  preachings  and  teachings  of  a  white 
society  and  their  parents'  attempts  at  earlier  training. 
"You  can't  be  a  Pachuco,  Miss,"  they  often  said,  "un- 
less you  smell  very  badr 
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The  unique  dress  and  the  secret  language  repre- 
sented a  defiant  breaking  away  from  the  majority. 
At  first  this  was  enough. 

But  the  majority  groups  needed  an  outlet,  too,  for 
the  resentment  caused  by  the  anxieties  and  depriva- 
tions endured  in  wartime.  They  looked  at  these 
brown  children  in  their  strange  costumes  and  shouted, 
"See!   They  are  bad!" 

The  Pachucos  were  set  upon  by  Vigilante  commit- 
tees. They  were  chased  and  stoned,  and  many  of 
them  were  dragged  into  police  stations  and  jails. 
They  were  treated  with  brutality  beyond  imagina- 
tion. They  became  the  city's  number  one  scape- 
goat. 

Power  groups  in  the  community  saw  that  concen- 
tration on  them  might  save  other  groups  from  being 
taken  as  scapegoats.  And  suddenly  headlines  blazed 
forth.  The  papers  claimed  that  the  zoot-suiters  were 
arch  criminals.  Article  after  article  built  up  accusa- 
tions. One  day  a  caption  read:  ^^Zoot-Suiters  in  Hid- 
ing as  Drive  Starts;  Homicide  Squad  on  Trail  of 
Gangs  Which  Assaidted  Sailors,  Other  Service  Men^ 
The  tone  of  the  article  which  followed  gave  the  im- 
pression that  Mexican  youths  had  been  sallying  forth 
from  their  own  territory  to  attack  sailors  and  soldiers. 
Actually,  there  had  been  small,  spot  fights,  but  these 
had  taken  place  in  the  Mexican  quarter.  Servicemen 
had  come  into  this  territory  and  had  been  approach- 
ing the  Mexican  girls.  The  zoot-suiters  had  objected 
to  this. 
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On  the  following  day  the  headline  appeared:  '^Riot 
Call  as  Sailors,  Zooters  Clash. ^^  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  only  small  fracases,  but  this  sort  of  propa- 
ganda sanctioned  the  open  manifestation  of  hostility, 
and  soon  the  hunt  was  on. 

A  seventeen-year-old  Mexican  boy,  clean  and  well- 
dressed,  came  out  of  a  theater.  A  crowd  of  civilians 
and  military  personnel  saw  him  and  hooted,  "Dirty 
Mexican! "  They  rushed  at  him,  tore  his  clothes  oif , 
and  beat  him. 

That  evening  a  newspaper  article  appeared,  en- 
titled: ^^Zooter  Hunt  Continued;  4^  ]ailedr  On  the 
next  day  a  two-inch  banner  spread  across  the  page: 
^^New  Zoot  Suit  Rioting;  Navy  Ban  in  L.A^  Later 
in  the  day  a  story  came  out  with  a  picture  of  a 
twenty-year-old  sailor  on  a  hospital  cot  and  a  doctor 
sewing  up  an  abdominal  wound  reputed  to  be  the 
result  of  a  clash  between  servicemen  and  zoot-suiters. 
Headline  followed  headline,  and  the  attacks  against 
the  zoot-suiters  spread  into  actual  riots. 

One  eyewitness  said:  "Boys  were  attacked,  beaten, 
and  stripped,  with  the  crowd  encouraging  it.  News- 
papers showed  pictures  of  the  crowds,  stating  that 
the  enraged  servicemen  and  civilians,  who  blamed 
the  zoot-suiters  for  the  numerous  recent  unprovoked 
assaults  .  .  .  scoured  many  sections  of  the  city, 
searching  theaters  and  bars." 

Another  eyewitness  said:  "They  went  into  every 
eating  house  and  bar  and  dragged  those  kids  out. 
They  left  them  stripped  and  bleeding.  And  then  the 
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cops  came  along  and  picked  them  up,  arresting  them 
as  vagrants." 

Finally,  with  the  intervention  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Mexican  Consul,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Naval  District,  and  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Western  Defense  Command,  the  riots  ended.  But 
the  hatred  that  had  built  up  did  not  decrease. 

The  zoot-suiters  formed  into  larger  gangs,  and  ap- 
peared to  feel  that  they  could  hit  out  against  the 
majority  more  vigorously  than  they  had  previously 
dared.  They  could  also  hit  out  against  other  minori- 
ties, and  they  could,  in  addition,  hit  out  against  mem- 
bers of  their  own  minority— against  parents  and 
against  each  other,  collectively  and  with  greater 
force. 

They  became  more  openly  defiant  to  their  teach- 
ers, and  more  withdrawn  in  obstinate  enmity.  They 
broke  into  school  buildings,  smashing  windows  and 
slashing  bulletin  boards.  Delinquency  and  crime  rose 
among  them. 

Many  who  were  innocent  of  violence  made  vio- 
lent gestures  and  ran  the  streets  with  their  more  vio- 
lent companions.  Many  who  were  not  delinquent 
entered  into  near-delinquent  acts  simply  to  blow  off 
steam.  They  roved  in  gangs  and  jeered  at  the  Negro 
children.  They  threw  rocks  at  them  and  at  the 
Russians  and  Jews. 

The  antagonism  they  felt  toward  their  parents 
came  out  more  directly.  "No  one's  going  to  tell  me 
what  to  do,"  they  swore  to  each  other,  looking  to- 
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ward  their  companions  for  the  strength  to  carry 
through.  Occasionally  they  attacked  their  elders. 
More  often  they  defeated  their  parents  by  defying 
their  wishes. 

Most  frequently  these  young  people  expressed 
their  animosity  by  attacking  each  other  in  persistent 
gang  warfare.  The  Happy  Valley  Gang,  for  in- 
stance, would  attack  the  Hazzard  Street  Gang.  The 
Hazzard  Street  Gang  would  fight  back.  The  weap- 
ons found  in  the  possession  of  one  gang  included 
brass  knuckles,  a  hammer,  an  ice-pick,  broken  milk 
bottles,  and  knives  of  all  descriptions. 

More  and  more  young  people  were  sent  to  jail. 
When  they  came  out,  their  hopelessness  expressed 
itself  in  the  bitter  cry:  "What's  the  use?" 

"What's  the  use  of  being  decent?  You  got  no 
chance  anyway." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  suppressed  resentment  gen- 
erated the  will  to  enmity  in  these  Mexican  children, 
how  hostility  then  became  collective,  and  how  they 
were  tragically  lost  in  the  blind  propulsion  of  hate. 
This  is  a  particularly  violent  example  of  the  effect  of 
discrimination  on  a  minority  group. 

We  can  also  understand  the  urge  felt  by  some 
members  of  the  majority  to  blame  a  weaker  group 
for  their  own  frustrations  and  fears.  In  World  War 
II,  the  axis  powers  did  a  skillful  job  of  playing  on 
peoples'  hunger  for  retaliation.  The  threat  that  the 
brown-skinned  people  of  the  world  would  band  to- 
gether and  defeat  the  whites  whipped  up  enmity  that 
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lay  dormant.  Allusions  to  "Jewish  exploiters"  and 
the  false  rumors  that  Jews  were  communistic  and  de- 
termined to  destroy  democracy  were  used  effectively. 
Propaganda  to  strengthen  enmity  in  both  majority 
and  minority  groups  was  successful.  It  robbed  the 
nation  of  much  of  the  power  it  might  have  achieved 
if  its  people  had  really  been  united. 

But  if  the  enmity  had  not  already  existed  to  some 
extent,  the  plea  for  enmity  would  have  gone  in  vain. 

We  can  hold  up  false  labels  and  stereotypes,  we 
can  bombard  people  with  lies  by  word  of  mouth  and 
in  print.  We  can  express  enmity  through  tensions 
and  gestures  and  facial  expressions.  We  can  fortify 
it  by  limiting  actual  contacts  and  by  supplying  preju- 
diced leadership.  But  unless  a  person  has  the  inner 
need  to  let  out  hostility  in  this  way,  he  will  not  re- 
spond. Far  too  many  of  us  here  in  the  United  States 
do  respond.  In  spite  of  the  facts  that  science  offers, 
people  far  and  wide  in  this  country  are  clinging  to 
misconceptions.  Even  when  the  true  facts  stand  be- 
fore them,  they  throw  these  aside.  They  prefer  the 
ugly  and  belittling  beliefs.  They  choose  to  slander  and 
destroy  rather  than  to  accept  the  evidence  provided 
by  scientific  investigation.  These  people  are  rational- 
izing their  actual  motives. 

This  will  become  clearer  if  we  look  at  the  diagram 
on  the  next  page. 

At  the  bottom  lie  the  starved  satisfactions  that 
make  life  hard.  From  these  rise  the  hurts.  From  the 
hurts  comes  hostility,  the  desire  to  get  even.  Because 
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of  the  hostility,  the  person  reaches  out  for  the  sanc- 
tions that  society  offers  and  piles  them  on  heavily. 
For  only  when  he  incorporates  these  into  his  struc- 
ture, does  he  dare  to  build  the  top  layer  and  let  his 
hostile  wishes  take  form. 

This  figure  not  only  shows  the  causes  of  prejudice. 
It  also  points  to  the  cures.  It  shows  that  we  must  give 
attention  to  the  false  facts,  to  the  unfortunate  or  lim- 
ited contacts,  to  prejudiced  leadership,  and  to  all  the 
propaganda  that  serves  as  a  sanction  to  enmity.  But 
we  must  go  still  deeper.  We  must  work  on  reducing 
the  starvation  of  basic  satisfactions.  We  shall  have  to 
deal  with  the  hurts  that  will  of  necessity  continue 
until  we  have  finally  created  a  different  kind  of  so- 
ciety, having  learned  to  overcome  the  blind  hostility 
that  the  hurts  have  engendered. 

How  to  deal  with  these  causes  of  discrimination  is 
our  next  and  final  problem. 
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Getting  at  the  Truth 


Stereotypes  and  set  beliefs 
concerning  minority  groups  are  current  in  our  cul- 
ture. Often  these  involve  some  kind  of  accusation. 
In  the  fight  against  prejudice,  the  first  thing  anyone 
can  do  is  to  find  out  whether  such  general  accusations 
are  true  or  false.  We  shall  therefore  examine  a  few  of 
the  more  frequent  ones. 

Over  and  over  again  we  hear  the  statement:  "Those 
people  are  stupid.  They  can't  learn."  We  hear  this 
leveled  at  various  minority  groups.  There  is  no  scien- 
tific evidence  whatever  to  prove  this  contention. 
The  capacity  to  learn,  and  the  attribute  called  intelli- 
gence, are  not  features  that  belong  solely  to  one  race. 
There  are  variations  among  people  of  all  races.  It  is 
true  that  in  intelligence  tests  people  of  English  origin, 
Jews,  Germans,  Scotch,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  do 
score  somewhat  higher  on  the  average  than  Negroes, 
Mexicans,  Indians,  Italians,  and  Portuguese.  One  rea- 
son for  this  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  read 
the  first  sections  of  this  book.  Background  and  op- 
portunity play  an  intrinsic  part  in  the  development 
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of  intelligence.  We  have  seen  the  tragic  lack  of  op- 
portunity which  confronts  Negroes  and  Mexicans  in 
many  parts  of  our  country.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  other  low-scoring  minority  groups. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  Negroes  and 
Mexicans,  for  instance,  would  not  show  up  well  in  in- 
telligence tests.  The  Mexicans,  as  we  have  said,  are 
often  unfamiliar  with  the  English  language.  For  psy- 
chological reasons,  because  they  have  been  hurt  by 
the  dominant  group,  they  have  developed  a  resistance 
to  learning  the  ways  and  the  language  of  that  group. 
When  they  are  tested  by  white  persons,  why  should 
they  suddenly  become  cooperative  and  respond  with 
the  answers  that  these  white  people  want?  Why 
should  any  of  the  darker  people  sail  through  the 
tests  with  ease,  when  fear  of  the  dominant  group  and 
memory  of  humiliation  stand  in  the  way?  One  study 
showed  that  Negro  children  did  better  when  they 
were  tested  by  Negroes  than  when  they  were  tested 
by  whites.  And  yet,  in  most  of  the  studies,  tests  have 
been  given  by  white  people. 

Both  Negroes  and  whites  suffer  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  decent  schooling,  and  both  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  improve— and  both  do  improve— when  their 
educational  advantages  are  increased.  In  certain 
schools  groups  of  boys  and  girls  were  placed  under 
a  stimulating  and  well-planned  program.  In  four 
months  of  this  speciaHzed  work,  one  Negro  boy 
made  eight  months'  progress  in  reading  achievement, 
seven  months'  progress  in  arithmetic  reasoning,  and  one 
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year  and  four  months'  progress  in  language.  He  went 
ahead  fifty-four  months  in  his  total  grade  achieve- 
ment in  the  four  months'  time.  Another  Negro  boy 
progressed  eighty-three  months;  another  eighty-two. 
These  children  were  not  unusual.  They  did  what 
may  others  do  when  given  a  fair  chance. 

One  authority,  Otto  Klineberg,  says:  "Racial  dif- 
ferences have  not  been  demonstrated  by  means  of  in- 
telligence tests,  since  so  many  non-racial  factors  enter 
into  the  results.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  mental  test- 
ing technique  will  ever  lend  itself  to  any  comparison 
of  native  differences  independent  of  the  background 
factors  involved." 

Another  false  statement  that  has  had  wide  circula- 
tion is  that  different  racial  groups  have  different  types 
of  blood.  One  group  of  boys  and  girls  tested  this 
theory  for  themselves.  With  the  help  of  a  well- 
qualified  laboratory  technician,  they  examined  sam- 
ples of  blood  taken  from  both  Negro  and  white 
students.  As  a  result  of  both  physical  and  chemical 
tests,  they  found  that  Negro  blood  and  white  blood 
were  identical. 

There  are  four  different  types  of  blood.  But,  as 
Gene  Weltfish,  an  eminent  anthropologist,  says,  "We 
can  find  these  blood  types  in  individuals  of  any  race." 
She  furthermore  goes  on  to  point  out  that  other  dif- 
ferences of  internal  physical  make-up  do  not  exist. 
"Internal  organs  of  man  have  not  been  proven  to  be 
different  for  any  of  the  different  races.  Eleven  scien- 
tists have  taken  brains  of  different  racial  groups  and 
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were  unable  to  say  which  brains  belonged  to  which 
group.  There  are  no  structural  differences  in  any  one 
of  the  internal  organs  of  mankind." 

The  belief  that  Negro  blood  is  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  that  two  unsuspecting 
white  people  can  suddenly  give  birth  to  a  Negro 
child,  is  also  false.  A  well-qualified  expert,  Eugene 
Horowitz,  says,  "It  is  not  possible  for  a  white  person 
who  mates  with  an  individual  who  passes  for  white 
but  has  some  Negro  ancestry  to  produce  a  child 
darker  than  the  mixed-blood  partner.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  white  person  and  a  person  with  Negro  an- 
cestry to  have  an  offspring  more  Negroid  than  the 
partner  with  Negro  blood." 

In  spite  of  these  scientific  facts,  Negroes  and  other 
brown  races  are  looked  on  by  some  people  as  if  they 
were  a  different  species  of  animal.  As  such,  they 
may  be  kept  apart  with  fewer  misgivings.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  grain  of  truth  in  this  belief.  From  a 
scientific  point  of  view  there  are  no  great  differences 
between  races. 

The  propaganda  about  Aryan  stock  in  Hitler's 
Germany  was  nothing  more  than  a  mammoth  hoax. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Aryan  racial  strain. 
"Aryan"  applies  to  languages,  not  to  racial  stock.  A 
noted  anthropologist,  Franz  Boas,  says:  "Most  of  the 
European  languages  and  a  number  of  Asiatic  lan- 
guages, such  as  Armenian,  Persian,  and  Hindustani, 
are  called  Aryan  because  they  have  in  common  cer- 
tain traits  which  indicate  that  there  was  once  one  Ian- 
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guage,  nowadays  called  the  Aryan  language,  which 
gradually  spread  over  a  large  area  .  .  .  and  developed 
into  all  the  different  'Aryan'  languages  of  today.  In 
this  sense  an  Aryan  is  anyone  who  speaks  an  Aryan 
language,  Swede  as  well  as  American  Negro  or  Hindu. 
In  other  words,  Aryan  is  a  linguistic  term  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  races." 

Scientists  commonly  divide  mankind  into  three 
great  stocks:  Negroid,  Caucasoid,  and  Mongoloid. 
And  they  commonly  agree  that  research  has  failed  to 
prove  the  existence  of  "innate  genetic  differences  be- 
tween human  groups  in  regard  to  intelligence,  tem- 
perament, and  other  psychological  traits"  or  in  regard 
to  the  internal  physical  ones. 

Two  other  well-known  anthropologists,  Ruth 
Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfish,  state:  "All  peoples  are 
much  the  same.  Among  all  of  them,  we  will  find  simi- 
lar variations  in  height,  similar  sizes  of  brain,  similar 
blood,  similar  ranges  of  intelligence,  and  characters 
and  personalities  of  every  imaginable  sort." 

Facts  such  as  these  are  important  for  us  and  for 
others  to  learn.  They  must  be  widely  circulated, 
through  every  known  medium  and  in  every  possible 
way. 

Books  with  sound  content  are  important  in  this 
connection.  The  textbooks  in  our  schools  must  be 
examined.  If  they  contain  false  information,  they 
must  be  replaced  by  books  with  scientifically  sound 
data.  We  must  know  and  make  known  the  books 
that  give  the  facts  about  minority  peoples,  their  char- 
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acteristics,  and  their  similarities  to  each  other  and  to 
the  majority.  We  must  also  know  and  make  known 
the  books  that  depict  minority  people  with  sympa- 
thetic insight  or  that  show  their  contributions  to  our 
culture. 

Radio,  motion  pictures,  and  press  can  help  circu- 
late true~~and'~positTve  information  about  minority 
groups.  The  Negro  press  has  distinguished  itself  in 
this  field.  It  offers  facts  and  figures  which  can  help 
to  offset  misinformation. 

Holiday  celebrations  can  also  be  of  assistance  in 
combating  prejudice.  In  a  housing  project,  for  in- 
stance, the  Cinco  de  Mayo  not  only  celebrated  Mexi- 
co's Independence  Day  tor  the  Mexicans  who  lived 
in  the  project,  but  also  gave  to  those  who  were  not 
of  Mexican  origin  some  knowledge  of  the  customs 
and  traditions  current  among  the  Mexican  people. 
Similar  results  came  through  the  yearly  celebration 
in  honor  of  Haym  Salomon,  a  Jew  who  fought  in 
the  Revolution,  who  raised  funds  to  carry  on  the 
war  for  independence,  and  who  died  in  poverty  after 
having  given  all  that  he  possessed  to  freedom's  cause. 
People  of  every  racial,  religious,  and  national  group 
in  the  community  joined  in  the  yearly  commemora- 
tion. It  gave  them  new  knowledge  of  the  positive 
contribution  that  the  Jewish  people  have  made  to 
America. 

Meetings  and  discussion  groups  in  schools  have 
helped  people  to  overcome  prejudice.  A  prominent 
Negro  poet  was  sent  on  a  kind  of  goodwill  tour  to 
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many  of  our  high  schools.  He  read  his  poems,  talked 
in  assembly,  and  later  went  into  classrooms  and 
joined  in  discussions.  Both  faculty  and  students  were 
enthusiastic  and  felt  that  such  meetings  broadened 
their  viewpoint. 

When  people  can  take  part  in  an  activity,  they 
progress  more  than  they  do  if  they  are  merely  spec- 
tators. When  they  participate  in  a  discussion,  they 
gain  more  than  when  they  attend  a  lecture.  When 
they  carry  out  some  activity  that  explores  facts,  the 
results  are  far  more  convincing  than  when  they  take 
a  passive  role.  For  this  reason,  a  group  of  children 
participated  in  comparing  blood  samples  of  people  of 
different  skin  color.  They  learned  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  would  have  learned  had  they  heard  a  talk 
or  seen  pictures  of  the  same  things.  Since  prejudice 
and  discrimination  are  so  emotionally  tinged,  the  ac- 
tivity of  joining  into  a  discussion  possesses  another 
advantage.  It  gives  people  the  opportunity  to  voice 
reservations  and  apprehensions,  and  it  lets  them  get 
off  their  chests  the  feelings  that  may  be  blocking 
their  acceptance  of  the  minorities. 

Some  of  the  programs  now  in  operation  show  how 
the  various  methods  of  promoting  sound  factual  infor- 
mation are  being  carried  on.  The  schools  in  some 
cities  are  assuming  leadership.  In  one  outstanding 
program  the  schools  have  not  only  reached  the  chil- 
dren but  have  also  helped  to  educate  the  adult  popu- 
lation. In  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  whole 
community  is  working  to  destroy  prejudice  and  dis- 
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crimination.  Representatives  from  the  schools  work 
with  representatives  of  business,  labor,  the  clergy,  the 
press,  social  agencies,  clubs,  and  youth  organizations. 
Together  they  have  planned  and  carried  through  a 
course  of  study  in  the  schools  designed  to  further 
democratic  understanding.  In  elementary  school,  the 
children  study  the  various  countries  from  which  the 
culture  groups  in  their  own  classrooms  originate. 
Adults  from  these  groups  come  and  talk  to  them.  A 
Chinese  student  from  the  university,  for  instance, 
spends  time  with  them.  The  children  themselves  en- 
gage in  many  activities  connected  with  the  countries 
they  are  studying,  activities  showing  what  the  various 
peoples  have  done  for  our  nation.  In  junior  high 
school  they  discuss  the  important  problems  of  the  day 
and  the  issues  that  come  up  before  Congress.  In  senior 
high  school  they  carry  still  further  their  analyses  of 
current  problems.  They  study  the  democratic 
processes,  and  focus  on  how  to  evaluate  their  own 
prejudices. 

At  the  same  time,  parents  and  orther  adults  in  the 
community  participate  in  political  rallies,  in  courses, 
and  in  large  and  small  meetings.  Newspaper  and  ra- 
dio programs  have  become  a  further  part  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  adult  group. 

The  work  of  the  Springfield  schools  is  so  well 
integrated  with  community  needs  that  employers  call 
the  school  placement  bureau  when  they  want  person- 
nel. In  this  manner  absolutely  fair  employment  can 
result.  The  schools  know  the  graduating  students  and 
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their  abilities.  Tliey  can  recommend  them  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  are  equipped  to  do  without  refer- 
ence to  color,  creed,  or  race. 

The  club  groups  organized  by  the  Youthbuilders 
in  cooperation  with  the  City  Board  of  Education  in 
New  York  are  another  example  of  work  carried  on 
in  the  schools.  The  projects  that  these  clubs  under- 
take usually  begin  with  discussion  of  a  topic  chosen 
by  the  children  under  competent  leadership.  This  is 
followed  by  actual  investigation  of  the  problem  in 
the  community  in  which  the  group  members  live. 
They  try  to  see  it  as  it  actually  occurs.  They  inter- 
view government  officials,  newspapermen,  radio  cor- 
respondents, and  others,  in  order  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  When  this  is  done,  they  carry  into  action 
the  application  of  what  they  have  found.  One  club, 
for  example,  studied  the  rumors  that  were  going 
around  in  their  neighborhood.  Then,  when  they  had 
gathered  all  the  information  that  they  could  find,  they 
produced  a  two-reel  sound  picture  showing  how 
rumors  start  in  a  community  and  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  stop  them. 

Other  cities  are  experimenting  with  similar  pro- 
grams. A  far  larger  number  of  school  systems,  however, 
still  need  to  undertake  such  programs  if  sound  infor- 
m^ation  is  to  be  circulated  widely  enough  among  the 
young  people  of  America. 

We  can  all  help  establish  projects  like  these.  We 
can  appeal  to  school  boards  and  to  city  councils  to 
see  that  such  projects  are  set  up.    We  can  form 
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groups  to  study  the  conditions  existing  in  our  schools, 
stores,  and  clinics,  and  the  results  of  our  findings  will 
strengthen  our  requests  for  better  conditions  where 
they  are  needed. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  contacts  between 
people  of  varied  backgrounds  can  help  in  breaking 
down  prejudices.  But  mere  side-by-side  associations 
do  little  good.  Being-witB~l[r[6.  jeeling^^Witb^MQ  two 
different  things.  The  first  by  itself  is  not  effective. 
The  prejudiced  Southerner  has  contact  with  Negroes 
all  his  life,  but  that  does  not  change  his  attitude.  He 
has  never  developed  the  ability  to  identify  with  the 
Negro  as  another  human  being  beset  by  the  same 
problems  as  his  own,  and  harassed  in  the  same  ways. 
Although  he  has  been  with  Negroes,  he  has  failed  to 
feel  with  them. 

Many  times  people  fail  to  apply  or  extend  what 
they  discover  from  contacts.  One  man,  after  meeting 
an  inteUigent  and  gracious  Negro,  commented:  "He's 
very  unusual.  He's  not  like  other  Negroes  at  all." 
For  this  man  had  failed  to  learn  from  the  contact 
that  other  Negroes  might  also  be  different  from  the 
picture  that  he  held  in  his  mind. 

Selda  Jordan  was  a  very  brilliant  and  a  very  well 
adjusted  Negro.  She  had  gone  to  a  mixed  college 
and  later  was  successful  in  her  professional  career. 
One  day  she  confided  some  of  the  difficulties  that  she 
had  lived  through  during  her  college  years.  "None 
of  the  white  students  wanted  to  sit  next  to  me  in  the 
classrooms  or  in  the  dining  hall,"  she  said.   "I'd  seen 
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plenty  of  this  sort  of  thing,  of  course.  But,  being 
young  and  hopeful,  I  figured  that  these  were  superior 
people  and  that  they  might  be  able  to  cope  with 
their  prejudices  on  an  intelligent  basis.  Finally  I 
picked  up  courage  enough  to  go  to  one  of  the  girls. 

"  'Look,'  I  said,  'I'd  appreciate  it  if  you'd  tell  me 
what  you've  got  against  me.  Probably  it's  because  I'm 
colored.  If  it  is,  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  how 
you  feel.  After  all,  I  can't  do  a  thing  about  it  unless 
I  do  know,  and  if  there's  something  objectionable 
that  I  can  correct— why,  so  much  the  better.' 

"Well,  that  girl  looked  at  me  and  then,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  she  let  down  her  hair.  She 
said  she'd  always  hated  Negroes.  She'd  always  dis- 
trusted them  and  looked  down  on  them  and  felt  that 
they  should  be  kept  socially  apart.  There  wasn't 
anything  unusual  about  it.  It  was  the  same  old  story 
right  over  again." 

Selda  smiled.  "Then  the  strangest  thing  happened. 
Somehow,  I  felt  that  those  feelings  about  Negroes 
were  hurting  her  as  much  as  they  were  hurting  me, 
and  that  it  was  good  for  her  to  be  getting  them  out  in 
front  of  us  both.  But  I  never  expected  what  actually 
happened.  She  went  on  talking  for  the  longest  time, 
and  then  suddenly  she  gave  a  great  sigh  and  said, 
'There!  Now  I've  got  all  that  rot  out  of  my  system!' 

"Later  on  she  came  to  my  room.  'Selda,'  she  said, 
'I'm  sorry!  Not  for  having  exploded  when  you  asked 
me.  I  think  that  was  the  best  thing  I  ever  did.  I'm 
sorry,  though,  for  all  the  years  I  behaved  so  unrea- 
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sonably.  When  I  got  my  feelings  out,  I  saw  you  for 
the  first  time,  not  as  dark  skin,  but  as  you.  And  I 
figured  if  Selda  is  fine  this  way,  other  people  with 
dark  skin  can  be  fine  too:' 

"I  told  her,  of  course,  that  there  are  all  kinds  wear- 
ing dark  skins  just  as  there  are  all  kinds  wearing  light 
skins.  I  knew  she'd  find  plenty  more  like  me  now 
that  she  could  see.  But  after  all,  you  can't  show 
people  when  they  close  their  eyes." 

People  can  have  contact  every  day  and  still  believe 
the  worst  about  the  individuals  with  whom  they  rub 
shoulders.  A  man  on  the  board  of  a  service  club  said 
to  the  club  director,  "I've  known  niggers  all  my  life 
and  I  certainly  can't  see  letting  them  in  here.  It's 
dangerous  to  mix  them  with  whites.  If  we  do,  we'll 
have  nothing  but  trouble." 

The  club  director  objected.  "Look,"  he  said.  "All 
these  boys  are  alike  whether  they're  dark  or  light. 
They're  all  human.  They're  all  lonely  when  they're 
away  from  home.  They're  all  hungry  when  they 
haven't  had  anything  to  eat." 

The  board  member  shook  his  head  skeptically. 
"You  got  to  be  careful,"  he  said. 

"Indeed  you  do,"  said  the  director,  "and  careful 
especially  of  the  men  who  don't  want  interracial  con- 
tacts to  work." 

In  many  instances,  unfortunately,  people  do  not 
want  contacts  to  work.  They  do  not  want  informa- 
tion either. 

Take  the  man  who  sits  next  to  you  on  the  street- 
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car.  He  looks  out  the  window  at  the  imposing  build- 
ing that  houses  one  of  the  city's  largest  banks,  and 
he  mutters,  "It's  owned  by  the  Jews.  They've  got  ail 
the  money." 

"But,"  you  reply,  "I  read  a  survey  which  was  the 
result  of  very  careful  investigation.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar beHef,  the  Jews  do  not  predominate  in  the  finan- 
cial field." 

The  man  looks  at  you  with  stubborn  misgiving. 
"That  study  was  made  by  Jews,"  he  says. 

Or  take  the  blond  young  waist-gunner  who  has 
just  returned  from  overseas.  He  fought  in  the  Afri- 
can campaigns,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  spent  some 
time  in  England  before  returning  to  the  United 
States.  "If  we  don't  take  care,  we're  going  to  have  a 
mess  in  this  country,"  he  says.  "The  niggers  are  get- 
ting to  think  they're  as  good  as  us.  In  England  they're 
getting  rotten  spoiled.  The  British  are  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  the  same  as  we  are." 

"But  they  are  Americans,"  you  answer. 

The  gunner  is  scornful.  "Don't  tell  me  you  be- 
lieve in  social  equality  and  all  that  bunk!" 

"Well,  don't  you  think  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  a  good  job  and  a  decent  place 
to  live?" 

"Sure,  but  you  can't  give  those  things  to  niggers. 
You  give  'em  an  inch  and  they'll  take  a  mile.  Give 
them  decent  jobs  and  what  happens?  They  spend 
all  their  money  on  flashy  clothes.  They're  so  shift- 
less, they  can't  save  a  nickel.  And  the  first  thing  you 
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know,  they're  back  on  relief.  I  gave  a  piece  of  my 
mind  to  the  Enghsh.  I  sure  told  them  off." 

You  say:  "A  survey  of  the  comparative  savings  of 
Negro  and  white  families  was  made  in  ten  communi- 
ties. This  survey  showed  that  the  deficits  were  gen- 
erally no  higher  among  the  Negro  families  than 
among  the  whites.  In  some  cases  they  were  consid- 
erably lower.  The  same  survey  showed  that  expendi- 
tures on  clothing  average  approximately  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  family  expenditures  for  both  Negroes  and 
whites." 

Your  companion  looks  at  you  in  utter  skepticism. 
"Something  plenty  screwy  about  that,"  he  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  of  all  colors  and  races 
and  religions  can  come  together.  In  one  USO  unit, 
service  men  were  welcomed  without  discrimination 
by  hostesses  who  themselves  represented  several  races. 
In  some  of  the  CIO  unions  there  are  Negroes  and 
Mexicans  holding  positions  of  equality  with  the 
whites.  In  the  United  Seamen's  Service  Clubs  all 
races  eat  together,  sleep  in  the  same  barracks,  engage 
in  equal  activities,  and  enjoy  equal  privileges.  In  an 
interracial  church,  dark-  and  light-skinned  people  sit 
side  by  side,  serve  on  the  same  committees,  and  run  a 
cooperative  store.  On  a  university  campus,  thirty  or 
more  girls  live  together  in  a  cooperative  dormitory. 
No  one  is  excluded  because  of  race  or  nationality. 
Negroes,  Chinese,  Russians,  Jews,  Italians,  Germans, 
and  South  American  students  are  represented.  When 
a  student  wishes  to  move  into  the  Co-op  and  enjoy 
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its  benefits,  she  is  asked,  "Would  you  be  willing  to 
room  with  a  Negro  girl?"  Only  if  she  says  yes  will 
she  be  accepted. 

When  people  have  developed  an  acceptant  atti- 
tude, then  contacts  can  help  immeasurably  to  clear 
up  misconceptions.  Information  that  comes  through 
knowing  members  of  other  races  can  be  successfully 
used.  So  can  the  information  that  comes  through  the 
press,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and  pamphlets.  Meet- 
ings and  books  that  further  understanding  will  be 
welcomed.  But  as  long  as  people  need  scapegoats,  as 
long  as  they  hold  enmity  and  as  long  as  their  mis- 
beliefs cater  to  this  enmity,  they  will  shun  positive 
information,  no  matter  how  sound. 

To  be  completely  honest  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  most  prejudiced  people  are  not  reached  by 
the  ordinary  methods.  Those  who  read  the  account 
of  the  heroism  of  the  Japanese-Americans  in  the 
American  Army,  and  who  believed  what  they  read, 
were  not  those  who  were  full  of  prejudice  against 
the  Japanese.  Prejudiced  people  glanced  down  the 
column  and  either  frowned  skeptically  or  swore  that 
such  rubbish  should  not  be  printed.  Also,  the  more 
prejudiced  stay  away  from  meetings.  They  are  not 
the  ones  who  listen  or  see. 

But  even  the  more  prejudiced  can  change.  Selda's 
friend  was  able  to  develop  an  affirmative  feeling  after 
she  had  gotten  rid  of  some  of  the  negative  feelings 
that  had  stood  in  the  way.  Many  more  people  than 
we  might  imagine  can  do  the  same  sort  of  thing.  But 
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in  order  to  do  so,  they  must  not  tackle  the  problem 
with  intellect  alone.  Prejudice  is  a  deeply  emotional 
matter.  It  springs  out  of  feelings  that  have  often  lain 
buried  for  years. 

Fortunately  for  our  world,  after  centuries  of  ig- 
norance concerning  man's  emotions,  we  have  finally 
developed  insights  into  how  people  can  be  helped  to 
change  their  ways  of  feeling.  We  know,  for  one 
thing,  that  unless  we  attack  the  conditions  which 
cause  deprivation  and  resentment,  all  the  other  meth- 
ods of  combating  prejudice  will  be  ineffective.  We 
must  work  together  and  fight  together  to  create  a 
better  life  for  all  the  people  in  our  land. 
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forces  exist  that  are  working  against  a  higher  standard 
of  Hving.  These  affect  all  people,  not  only  the  minori- 
ties; but  the  minority  groups  are  often  affected  more 
gravely  than  the  majority,  so  we  begin  to  talk  about 
their  problems  as  if  they  were  separate  and  unique. 

But  every  minority  problem  is  a  symptom  of  a  ma- 
jority problem.  When  the  majority  group  feels  in- 
secure, it  is  impelled  to  turn  against  the  minorities. 
The  most  important  question  is  not  what  must  we  do 
for  the  minorities,  but  what  must  we  do  for  all  the 
people? 

Take  the  matter  of  employment.  In  every  family 
there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  people  holding 
jobs  so  that  a  decent  standard  of  living  is  maintained. 
Furthermore,  work  has  come  to  be  the  most  essential 
means  in  our  culture  for  gaining  the  basic  sense  of 
achievement  that  all  people  need. 

If  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  take  care  of  the 
wants  of  the  majority  group,  its  members  will  attempt 
all  the  harder  to  shove  the  minorities  out.   So  if  dis- 
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crimination  in  employment  becomes  more  acute,  that 
will  not  merely  indicate  that  minority  problems  need 
to  be  handled.  It  will  indicate  the  necessity  for 
handling  majority  problems  as  well.  Safeguarding 
against  discrimination  will  involve  not  only  the  pro- 
vision of  jobs  for  the  minorities,  but  also  sufficient 
jobs  for  all. 

As  one  well-informed  man  put  it:  "We'd  have  a 
much  better  society,  for  one  thing,  if  all  people  had 
adequate  medical  care  and  if  a  really  good  preventive 
health  program  were  in  practice.  This  would  require 
many  more  doctors  and  nurses  than  we  now  have. 
And  this  in  turn  would  mean  that  we'd  use  a  great 
deal  more  manpower. 

"We'd  also  have  a  better  society  if  our  schools 
were  more  adequately  staffed.  We'd  give  our  kids  a 
lot  better  education  if  they  could  have  one  teacher 
to  every  twenty  instead  of  one  to  every  forty  or  fifty. 
And  this  would  mean  more  jobs  for  more  people." 

Lots  of  men  and  women  are  going  back  to  school. 
Some  want  to  finish  college  work  that  they  started 
before  the  war.  Some  want  to  embark  on  completely 
new  lines.  And  all  this  calls  for  increased  personnel. 

We  want  a  better  community  life.  We  need 
more  workers  in  stores  and  hotels,  laundries,  cleaning 
establishments,  telegraph  offices,  banks,  restaurants, 
buses,  and  trains. 

We  need  new  buildings,  too,  in  many  of  our  cities 
—new  offices,  hospitals,  schools,  hotels,  and  homes. 
We  need  to  have  many  of  our  farmlands  and  farm- 
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houses  improved.  We  need  more  roads,  sewers, 
airports,  bridges. 

We  also  hope  that  the  hours  of  work  will  be  re- 
duced so  that  people  will  have  time  to  spend  with 
their  families,  time  to  take  part  in  recreational  and 
creative  activities.  This  again  will  mean  more  work- 
ers to  guide  them  and  to  staff  the  facilities  where 
they  go  for  leisure  and  rest.  We  shall  need  more 
artists  and  musicians,  more  actors  and  playwrights, 
more  workers  to  bring  beauty  among  us  in  a  number 
of  ways. 

In  short,  as  manufacturing  jobs  decrease,  we  must 
see  that  both  construction  and  the  service  industries 
are  expanded.  The  service  industries  include  doctor- 
ing and  nursing,  the  wholesale  and  retail  trades, 
transportation  and  communications.  They  involve 
everyone  working  in  banks.  They  include  insurance 
people,  office  owners,  college  professors  and  teach- 
ers, librarians,  museum  workers,  radio  announcers, 
actors,  writers,  dentists,  lawyers,  ministers,  social 
workers,  architects,  photographers,  government  offi- 
cials, and  countless  others. 

Along  with  the  expansion  of  these  service  indus- 
tries, we  must  undertake  to  protect  the  minorities. 
For  they  are  the  most  vulnerable.  Early  in  1 945  there 
was  evidence  that  great  numbers  of  non-whites  would 
be  out  of  jobs  in  the  post-war  period,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  prejudice  against  them,  but  because  of 
their  concentration  in  temporary  war-time  occupa- 
tions, and  their  general  lack  of  seniority.  This  means 
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that  masses  of  them  will  be  forced  onto  relief  unless 
new  hiring  is  assured  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

To  help  in  this  matter,  we  should  keep  in  touch 
with  legislation  on  fair  employment  practice  as  bills 
bearing  on  this  are  introduced  into  the  United  States 
Congress  and  into  the  State  Legislatures.  We  should 
encourage  the  introduction  of  such  measures,  and  see 
that  they  gain  the  support  of  as  many  groups  and 
individuals  as  we  can  pull  in.  These  bills  must  con- 
demn discrimination  both  by  employers  and  by  labor 
organizations,  and  they  must  provide  for  enforce- 
ment of  fair  employment  by  law,  with  power  granted 
the  courts  to  fine  or  sentence  violators.  Several  states 
have  passed  such  bills— including  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  However,  federal  legislation  to  establish  a 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  on  a  national 
basis  has  been  repeatedly  defeated.  We  must  watch 
for  further  FEPC  bills  to  be  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  wire  or  write  to  our  congressmen  and  senators 
urging  them  to  lend  their  utmost  support. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  disregard  the  ma- 
jority's problems.  We  must  see  that  laws  are  passed 
to  limit  monopolies  and  cartels,  to  prevent  the  squeez- 
ing out  of  smaller  businesses.  Whenever  possible  we 
must  further  the  building  of  international  trade  so 
that  our  own  economy  is  advanced.  We  must  use 
all  our  energy  to  promote  cooperative  planning  by 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  by  private  in- 
dustry and  labor,  so  that  greater  employment  is 
assured. 
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But  even  if  these  things  are  accompHshed,  they 
will  not  be  enough!  All  people  need  to  feel  that  they 
are  recognized  and  appreciated  for  what  they  can 
achieve.  Benefits  of  various  sorts  must  accrue  in  all 
industries  and  occupations,  so  that  those  who  hold 
jobs  in  some  are  not  given  the  impression  that  their 
work  is  unrecognized.  Fairness  must  prevail  in  pro- 
motions; and— most  important  of  all— human  rela- 
tions on  the  job  must  be  improved.  Employers  and 
union  officials,  as  well  as  supervisors  and  foremen, 
must  come  to  understand  peoples'  emotions  as  well  as 
the  work  that  they  do. 

And  yet,  if  all  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  still  not 
be  enough!  People  must  know  that  they  are  wanted  in 
the  communities  where  they  live.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  the  minority  peoples  are  admitted  to  theaters  and 
parks  and  restaurants,  that  they  are  granted  full  mem- 
bership in  labor  unions,  that  they  can  obtain  decent 
housing,  and  that  their  children  are  not  put  into  seg- 
regated and  inadequate  schools.  Unless  we  do  these 
things,  the  minorities  will  continue  to  know  they  are 
not  wanted. 

The  same  thing  holds  for  the  majority  group  when 
cities  become  so  crowded  that  decent  recreation, 
medical  care,  services,  and  housing  are  lacking.  They, 
too,  feel  that  they  do  not  belong.  Tension  increases, 
and  the  minority  problems  rise  to  alarming  heights. 

The  physical  conditions  of  living  must  be  made 
more  satisfying  for  everybody.  The  problem  of  hous- 
ing—like other  problems— must  be  solved  for  all  the 
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people.  Enough  low-cost  housing  must  be  available 
to  both  majority  and  minority  groups.  The  amount 
of  public  housing  at  low  rents  must  be  increased,  and 
regulations  must  be  incorporated  into  our  federal 
housing  acts  forbidding  discrimination  in  housing 
projects.  For  such  discrimination  defeats  the  very 
ends  for  which  low-priced  housing  is  designed.  It 
sends  those  who  need  it  most  back  to  the  slums. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  agency,  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  in  various  cities  has  demonstrated  that 
people  of  different  races  can  live  together  happily. 
The  manager  of  one  housing  project  said:  "I've  got 
a  Negro  receptionist  in  my  office,  a  Mexican  tele- 
phone operator,  and  a  Jewish  stenographer.  All  along, 
our  policy  has  been  not  to  separate  people  of  different 
races.  They  live  side  by  side. 

"I  know  from  experience  that  the  barriers  between 
races  can  break  down.  The  families  in  this  project 
include  Mexicans,  Negroes,  and  Anglo-Americans. 
When  they  first  move  in,  they  often  don't  want  to 
be  put  near  each  other.  They  come  into  the  office 
and  swear  that  they  can't  stand  each  other,  I  let  them 
air  their  grievances  all  they  want,  but  in  the  end  it's 
necessary  that  they  see  that  we  can't  have  any  segre- 
gation. 

"People  say  it  can't  be  done;  you  can't  put  different 
races  together.  But  we  know  you  can." 

Whether  or  not  we  can  add  our  own  voices  to 
those  urging  the  abolition  of  segregation  will  depend 
on  the  depth  of  our  own  prejudices.  But  until  segre- 
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gation  is  abolished,  there  will  remain  among  us  peo- 
ple who  feel  excluded  and  who  have  concrete  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  wanted. 

Other  community,  state,  and  national  measures  are 
needed  if  we  are  to  have  happy  and  well-adjusted 
citizens.  We  must  insist  that  the  rights  of  citizenship 
are  granted  in  full  measure  regardless  of  color.  Our 
community  services  must  be  enlarged  so  that  they 
care  for  everyone  in  need,  and  social  securities  must 
be  increased  sufficiently  to  reduce  anxiety  over  the 
future. 

Some  agency  within  the  community  should  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  that  are  undertaken  in  behalf  of  the 
minorities.  For  this  reason,  many  cities  now  have 
Committees  on  Race  Relations.  Some  states  and 
counties  also  have  such  committees.  In  general,  their 
functions,  aside  from  that  of  coordination,  have  been 
to  survey  needs,  to  stimulate  various  organizations  to 
action,  to  carry  on  informational  types  of  education, 
and  to  work  on  public  relations.  Usually  representa- 
tives serve  on  them  from  various  civic  agencies  and 
organizations,  from  the  schools,  churches,  industries, 
unions,  and  from  the  minority  groups  themselves. 

We  should  try  to  see  that  such  committees  are  es- 
tablished in  our  own  cities  and  towns  and  that  they 
become  effective.  Every  individual  voice  can  help. 
We  must  support  just  laws,  directives,  and  policies  in 
our  state  and  nation.  A  single  letter  to  a  congressman 
or  state  assemblyman,  multiplied  by  letters  from  a 
thousand  or  even  a  hundred  individuals,  will  make  an 
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impression.  Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  we  must  re- 
member that  group  action  is  of  great  importance. 
Allying  ourselves  with  groups  that  stand  for  action 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  that  each  one  of  us 
can  do.  We  must  work  together  so  that  unprejudiced 
and  generous  individuals  are  put  in  public  office.  Be- 
fore electing  a  man,  we  should  examine  his  record  to 
see  how  he  has  stood  in  the  past  on  issues  involving 
minority  groups. 

This  is  an  especially  important  matter  during  the 
post-war  period.  We  are  now  absorbing  into  our  cul- 
ture many  people  who  belong  to  backgrounds  that  we 
have  labeled  "enemy  alien." 

One  man  who  worked  closely  with  loyal  Japanese- 
Americans  released  by  the  Army  from  Relocation 
Centers,  said:  "I  wonder  how  you  would  have  felt  if 
you  had  been  in  Tom  Sakamoto's  boots  when  he 
came  back  to  his  land  in  California.  His  son  was 
killed  on  Kiska,  fighting  for  America,  and  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  Well,  when 
Tom  and  his  wife  and  two  younger  sons  left  the  re- 
location camp  and  went  home,  they  didn't  expect 
much  in  the  way  of  celebration.  They  moved  into 
their  home  as  quietly  and  unobtrusively  as  possible, 
cleaned  it  up,  and  planned  for  painting  and  repairs. 
But  when  they  went  into  town  to  buy  what  they 
needed,  there  on  the  windows  of  all  the  stores  w^ere 
signs  reading  'No  Japs  allowed  to  trade  here.'  Later 
they  heard  that  a  petition  had  been  circulated  that 
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no  'Americans'  should  do  business  of  any  sort  with 
the  returning  Japanese." 

If  we  wish  to  eliminate  conditions  like  these,  we 
must  build  the  kind  of  society  that  grants  concrete 
satisfactions  not  only  to  the  minorities  but  to  all  the 
people. 

Even  this,  though,  is  not  enough!  People  can  have 
every  material  advantage,  and  still  hold  in  them  a 
sense  of  misery  and  defeat.  We  see  this  happening 
around  us  every  day.  "He  has  everything,"  we  say, 
"and  yet  he's  the  most  unhappy  person  I  know." 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  besides  achieve- 
ment, recognition,  and  the  sense  of  belonging,  people 
need  affection  and  love.  And  sometimes  frustrations 
endured  in  childhood  still  stand  in  their  way. 

Martin  and  Lisa  Herron  should  have  been  happy. 
They  had  jobs  that  they  did  well  and  liked.  They 
were  appreciated  by  their  employers  and  by  their  co- 
workers. When  they  married,  they  felt  that  no  one 
before  them  had  ever  been  quite  so  much  in  love. 
They  seemed  to  give  each  other  a  fine  measure  of 
understanding.  But  after  a  while,  Martin  began  to  be 
moody  with  Lisa  and  to  pull  inside  a  shell.  Lisa  began 
bossing  Martin.  Each  began  resenting  the  other,  and 
their  happiness  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  a  child,  Martin  had  resented  his  mother's  domi- 
nation. It  had  made  him  feel  small  and  weak.  As  a 
child,  Lisa  had  felt  that  her  parents  preferred  a 
younger  sister.  Sometimes  she  had  felt  so  much  on 
the  outside  that  she  wondered  whether  she  was  really 
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their  daughter.  Martin  had  pulled  inside  his  shell  and 
had  shut  his  ears  to  his  mother's  continuous  demands. 
Lisa  had  developed  a  way  of  asserting  herself  in  little 
things,  as  if  that  might  make  up  for  not  feeling  loved. 
Now,  in  their  marriage,  they  continued  these  pat- 
terns. But  Martin's  withdrawal  only  made  Lisa  try 
all  the  harder  to  dominate  him,  and  Lisa's  bossing 
only  made  Martin  withdraw  still  farther.  Both  were 
unable  to  use  the  advantages  that  they  might  have  had 
in  their  marriage.  Even  though  the  practical  and  ob- 
jective means  were  present,  they  could  not  derive 
lasting  satisfactions  because  defeats  they  had  suffered 
in  childhood  got  in  the  way. 

This  same  sort  of  thing  happens  more  often  than 
we  realize.  Many  individuals  are  quite  unable  to  use 
advantages  because  of  the  starvation  that  has  gone  be- 
fore. The  earlier  frustrations  and  denials  have  built 
resentment  so  deeply  into  their  lives  that  they  con- 
tinue to  hit  out  blindly,  quite  unaware  of  what  they 
are  doing. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  learn  more  about  chil- 
dren. They  must  also  learn  more  about  themselves 
and  their  own  emotional  needs.  For  as  they  manage 
to  achieve  satisfaction  in  their  own  lives,  they  will  be 
better  able  to  help  their  children  do  the  same.  Young 
people  can  also  learn  to  know  themselves  and  their 
own  basic  needs.  They  can  ask  high  schools  and  col- 
leges to  give  them  group  and  individual  experiences 
in  self -understanding. 

Every  minority  problem  is  also  a  majority  problem. 
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Every  one  of  us  must  face  not  only  the  broad  social 
problems  of  our  times,  but  also  the  personal  one  of 
developing  our  own  best  quaHties  and  recognizing 
and  overcoming  the  barriers  in  ourselves  that  make 
it  difficult  to  do  so. 


* 


Recognizing  Our 
Resentments 


We  have  seen  how  many 
people  suffer  hurts  and  deprivations  in  our  country; 
and  how,  in  consequence,  hostile  feelings  develop  and 
must  in  some  fashion  come  out.  The  major  tragedy, 
however,  is  not  the  fact  that  we  do  develop  these 
feelings.  It  is  that  we  do  not  recognize  them,  for,  by 
failing  to  recognize  them  we  put  them  beyond  our 
control.  They  then  become  so  impelling  that  they 
can  even  prevent  us  from  enjoying  the  opportunities 
for  satisfaction  that  do  exist. 

For  instance,  Robin's  mother  and  father  quarrel 
incessantly;  he  is  beaten  and  neglected.  He  feels  un- 
loved, misunderstood,  unaccepted.  Very  early  in  life 
he  is  robbed  of  basic  satisfactions.  The  hostility  that 
results  shows  itself  in  stealing  and  lying  and  cruelty 
to  animals.  Then,  at  the  age  of  nine,  he  is  adopted 
into  a  new  home.  Suddenly  he  is  given  warmth  and 
love,  he  is  given  a  stable  unit  to  which  he  can  belong. 
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His  new  parents  are  tolerant  and  understanding. 
"He's  had  such  a  rotten  Hfe,"  says  his  new  father^ 
"you  can't  wonder  that  the  kid  is  the  way  he  is." 
"He  needs  a  lot  more  loving,"  says  his  new  mother. 

His  adopted  parents  continue  to  cherish  him,  but 
he  fails  to  improve.  He  cannot  utilize  the  new  values 
or  take  advantage  of  the  satisfactions  that  might  be 
his.  Without  any  awareness  on  Robin's  part  of  what 
is  happening,  the  old  hostile  feelings  interfere. 

We  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  do  have 
hostility  in  us.  As  long  as  we  deny  its  presence,  we 
are  powerless  to  handle  it  adequately.  We  must  be 
able  to  say,  "Yes,  I  do  feel  hostile.  It's  only  natural 
that  I  should." 

When  we  look  back  in  our  lives,  we  see  that  there 
were  countless  times  when  we  felt  unrecognized  and 
unappreciated,  times  when  we  felt  like  outcasts— un- 
worthy and  unloved.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many 
additional  times  which  we  do  not  even  remember,  so 
that,  all  in  all,  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  escape  feeling  hurt  and,  in  consequence,  re- 
sentful. 

However,  very  few  of  us  can  say  freely,  "Yes,  this 
is  so!   I  can  see  just  such  feelings  in  myself." 

Because  of  the  many  taboos  in  our  culture,  we  have 
come  to  deny  the  fact  that  we  can  feel  hatred.  And 
so,  much  as  we  need  to  face  our  hostility,  it  is  usually 
too  difficult  a  process  to  accomplish  entirely  by  our- 
selves. 

Fortunately,  psychology  in  recent  years  has  found 
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that  as  people  communicate  their  troubles,  the  bitter 
feelings  come  to  light.  But  they  must  talk  to  someone 
who  knows  how  to  listen.  For  if  they  are  met  with 
disapproval  when  they  share  their  difficulties,  they 
will  not  dare  to  let  the  hidden  feelings  appear.  If  they 
are  met  with  acceptance,  they  will  dare. 

Once  a  person  has  faced  his  unwanted  feelings,  they 
somehow  seem  less  devastating  and  less  frightening. 
He  begins  to  realize,  "If  someone  else  can  accept  me 
as  I  am  and  not  be  shocked  or  disgusted  by  my  feel- 
ings, I  can  face  them  myself."  After  enough  of  the 
negative  feelings  have  been  gotten  off  the  chest,  the 
person  is  able  to  handle  far  more  wisely  those  that 
remain. 

What  happened  to  Marjorie  Corwin  illustrates  the 
process.  Marjorie  was  in  her  third  year  in  college. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
the  sort  of  girl  who  was  invariably  able  to  say  to  the 
other  girls  on  the  campus,  "Oh,  if  you  haven't  a  part- 
ner for  the  dance  next  Saturday,  I'll  get  you  one." 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  her  popularity,  she  was  one  of 
the  few  girls  in  her  class  who  did  not  have  a  special 
boy  friend.  Several  times  she  had  been  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  engaged,  and  then,  on  each  occasion,  she 
had,  as  she  described  it,  "pulled  out  just  in  time." 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  get  married  and 
still  I  don't  want  to.  I'm  so  happy  at  home  that  I'll 
probably  never  find  another  place  that's  as  right  for 
me.  My  mother's  wonderful  to  me.  She  does  every- 
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thing  in  the  world  for  me.  In  a  way  I'd  feel  sort  of 
ungrateful  if  I  left." 

Then  some  courses  were  set  up  in  the  college  to 
give  concentrated,  short-duration  training  to  groups 
of  teachers  who  were  needed  in  Child  Care  Centers. 
In  the  group  assigned  to  the  college  were  four  Negro 
girls. 

When  Marjorie  came  to  class  the  first  afternoon, 
she  was  somewhat  late.  All  the  other  students  were 
seated.  The  only  chair  vacant  was  next  to  one  of  the 
Negro  girls.  Marjorie  looked  at  it,  obviously  tight- 
ened, and  then  said  in  an  audible  whisper  to  the  girl 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vacant  chair,  "Hey,  Winnie, 
move  over." 

During  the  next  few  days,  Marjorie  went  the 
rounds.  "You  mustn't  sit  with  those  colored  girls  at 
lunch,"  she  said.  "Don't  fraternize  with  them  be- 
tween periods."  "Let's  not  sit  next  to  them  in  class." 
In  the  practice  teaching  situation,  however,  there 
were  several  student  teachers  working  side  by  side. 
Here  Marjorie  was  forced  to  have  contact  with  two 
of  the  Negro  girls.  The  teacher  in  charge  was  posi- 
tive and  firm.  "You  girls  will  have  to  work  together," 
she  said.  "If  you  don't,  it  will  react  on  the  children 
you're  teaching."  Everything  seemed  harmonious 
during  this  period,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over  Marjorie 
once  more  tried  to  influence  her  classmates  against 
the  Negro  girls. 

Finally,  another  of  the  teachers  took  her  in  hand. 
'Look,  Marjorie,  this  is  no  way  to  act,"  she  said. 
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"We  have  a  small  campus  here,  and  we  can't  tolerate 
racial  prejudice.  There's  no  basis  for  it  anyway." 
She  went  on  explaining  why  and  bringing  scientific 
facts  into  view.  Marjorie  listened  politely  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Meanwhile,  quite  coincidentally,  because  several 
teachers  had  complained  of  her  lateness  in  turning  in 
assignments,  Marjorie  went  to  the  college  counselor. 
"I've  gotten  into  hot  water,"  she  said.  "I  always  do. 
There's  something  in  me  that  makes  me  have  to  wait 
and  wait  till  the  last  minute  to  get  things  done." 

From  this  very  simple  problem,  as  the  counseling 
appointments  went  on,  Marjorie  got  into  much 
deeper  ones.  The  counselor  did  not  attempt  to  advise 
or  correct  her.  She  did  not  take  her  to  task.  She 
merely  listened  with  understanding  and  a  sympathetic 
response. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  late  all  the  time 
except  that  I  do  feel  mad  at  the  teachers,"  said  Mar- 
jorie. "I  don't  like  to  be  bossed  around  by  them.  I 
guess  my  mother's  always  been  so  sweet  to  me,  I  hate 
the  contrast." 

Gradually  Marjorie's  story  came  out.  Her  father 
had  died  when  she  was  very  little.  Her  mother  had 
centered  on  her  and  had  done  many  things  for  her. 
"In  fact,  she  does  everything  for  me.  She  gets  my 
clothes  out  for  me  to  wear  every  morning.  She  even 
buys  my  clothes."  Marjorie  paused.  Her  voice  broke. 
"You  know,  I  never  thought  about  it  before,  but  I 
wish  she  wouldn't." 
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As  she  went  on  talking,  the  mother  who  had  al- 
ways seemed  so  unselfish  and  wonderful  took  on  dif- 
ferent qualities.  Marjorie  began  to  come  upon  feel- 
ings that  she  had  suppressed  but  which  had  remained. 
"My  mother  said  I  was  a  model  little  girl.  I  did 
everything  she  wanted  me  to.  I  was  easy  to  train.  I 
was  always  clean  and  neat.  But  she  wanted  me  to  be 
too  much.  I  get  so  furious  when  I  think  of  all  she 
wanted  me  to  be.  If  I  drew  a  picture,  she  decided  I'd 
be  a  great  artist.  If  I  played  a  piece  well  on  the  piano, 
she  was  sure  that  I  was  cut  out  for  a  musical  career. 
She's  made  me  toe  the  mark.  But  she's  been  so  de- 
voted to  me,  that  I  wouldn't  dare  ever  leave  her." 
She  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment  and  then,  with 
sudden  surprise,  she  said,  "I've  never  thought  of  this 
either,  but  maybe  that's  why  I've  never  gotten  en- 
gaged! I've  wanted  to,  I  think.  Yes,  I  know  I've 
wanted  to.  But  if  I  were  to  get  married,  I'd  leave  her 
and  she'd  die."  It  seemed  her  mother  had  often 
threatened  to  kill  herself  if  Marjorie  ever  left.  She 
had  often  repeated,  "I'd  have  nothing  to  live  for." 

It  was  not  long  before  Marjorie  began  to  see  that 
she  not  only  wanted  to  get  married  but  she  also 
wanted  to  get  away  from  her  mother.  She  had  cov- 
ered her  real  f  eehngs  with  a  coating  of  sweetness  and 
devotion.  She  had  needed  to  lay  this  on  very  heavily 
and  not  to  allow  any  crack  in  it  for  fear  of  exposing 
the  hostility  underneath.  But,  in  communicating  her 
problems  to  an  acceptant  person,  she  had  come  to  the 
place  where  she  could  face  her  animosity  and  talk 
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about  it  openly.  "I  hate  her  domination,"  she  said  of 
her  mother.  "I  hate  her  wanting  me  to  be  a  success. 
I  used  to  tell  myself  I  loved  all  the  things  she  did  for 
me,  but  I  didn't  really.  I  hate  her  to  own  me  to  the 
extent  that  she  has  to  choose  my  clothes,  even.  She's 
not  interested  in  me,  but  in  holding  on  to  me.  She's 
never  as  happy  as  when  I  happen  to  have  the  flu  or 
something  and  am  down  and  out  and  helplessly  hers. 
I  hate  her!    I  wish  she  were  dead." 

The  more  Marjorie  talked  about  such  feelings,  the 
less  she  needed  to  let  them  out  on  those  who  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  generating  them.  For  instance, 
she  no  longer  needed  to  get  her  papers  in  late.  "I 
don't  have  to  act  like  a  silly  baby  and  try  to  annoy 
my  teachers.  I  don't  have  to  tell  myself  that  I  hate 
their  bossing  in  contrast  to  my  mother's  sweetness, 
when  actually  it's  my  mother's  sweetness  that  I'm  re- 
senting. For,  believe  me,  sweetness  like  that  can  be 
the  very  worst  kind  of  domination." 

Most  noticeably,  two  really  large  transformations 
took  place  in  Marjorie.  She  was  able  to  become  en- 
gaged to  a  boy  who  had  been  in  love  with  her  for 
several  years.  Also,  her  whole  attitude  toward  the 
Negro  students  changed. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "I  can't  see  any  more  how 
I  ever  could  have  treated  those  swell  girls  that  way. 
Why,  they're  no  different  from  any  of  my  other 
friends." 

She  no  longer  needed  to  project  onto  the  Negro 
students  the  animosity  she  had  felt  toward  her  mother 
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but  had  not  been  able  to  face  or  express  directly.  She 
now  knew  that  she  was  hostile,  but,  to  her,  the  curi- 
ous thing  was  that  she  jelt  much  less  hostile.  Talking 
about  it  to  an  understanding  person  had  reduced  the 
bitterness  inside  her,  and  she  was  able  to  handle  what 
remained  of  her  resentment  in  a  direct  and  open  way. 
"It's  my  responsibility  to  decide  what  I'm  going  to 
wear  and  who  my  friends  are  to  be,"  she  would  say 
to  her  mother.  "That  really  is  my  own  job.  I  myself 
have  got  to  make  up  my  mind  about  marrying  Bill." 
Not  only  could  she  be  franker  to  her  mother,  but  she 
was  able  to  love  her  more.  "It's  partly,  I  think,  that 
I'm  not  afraid  any  longer  of  showing  both  her  and 
myself  how  I  honestly  feel,"  Marjorie  explained.  "I 
seem  to  be  able  to  give  her  real  fondness  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  problems  she's  had  in  her  life  instead 
of  a  little  girl's  blind  kind  of  loving." 

The  same  process  of  helping  people  to  face  their 
resentments  can  be  carried  out  in  other  circumstances. 
In  an  industrial  plant,  for  instance,  Marie,  one  of  the 
girls  on  the  assembly  line,  came  to  the  women's 
counselor's  office. 

"I'm  having  trouble,"  she  said,  "and  they  told  me 
I  should  come  up  to  see  you." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  the  counselor  replied. 

"Well,  I  can't  stand  the  foreman  we  have  down- 
stairs. His  name's  Al  and  he  yells  at  me  from  morn- 
ing till  night.  The  other  day  he  said  to  me  .  .  ."  and 
Marie  went  on  and  on.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
recitation  of  events  and  feelings,  she  suddenly  ex- 
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claimed,  "He's  got  a  bulldog  jaw  like  my  brother. 
I  learned  mighty  young  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
men  like  that  is  to  avoid  them."  With  this  she 
launched  forth  into  a  tirade  against  her  brother.  With- 
out realizing  it,  she  had  been  identifying  the  foreman 
with  him.  At  the  end  she  asked,  "How  about  getting 
me  a  transfer,  Miss  Logan?  Or  maybe  you  can  talk 
to  Al  and  ask  him  to  treat  me  right." 

A  few  days  later  Marie  saw  the  counselor  out  in 
the  shop.  She  went  up  to  her  with  a  smile  and  said, 
"Gee,  Miss  Logan,  thanks  a  million.  You  sure  were 
swell  to  set  things  straight.  I  don't  know  what  you 
said  to  Al,  but  he's  like  a  different  guy." 

Actually,  Miss  Logan  had  said  nothing.  She  had 
not  even  approached  Al  on  the  matter.  But  Marie 
had  communicated  some  of  her  troubled  feelings  to 
a  sympathetic  and  acceptant  person,  and  in  doing  so 
she  had,  without  even  recognizing  it,  lessened  the 
pressure  of  the  hostility  that  she  had  been  carrying 
around. 

A  similar  type  of  counseling  can  be  done  with 
groups  of  people.  In  another  industrial  plant,  tension 
piled  up  among  the  Negro  and  Mexican  women 
workers.  One  of  the  guards  set  off  the  flame.  She 
had  gone  around  swinging  her  nightstick  and  intimi- 
dating everyone.  But  the  Negro  and  Mexican  girls 
felt  that  she  had  it  in  for  them  alone. 

"We're  not  going  to  take  it,"  they  said.  "But  we 
can't  go  to  the  management.  If  we  try,  it'll  be  the 
same  old  story.  We're  licked  in  advance." 
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The  girls  got  together  in  small  groups  and  planned 
what  to  do.  There  was  only  one  type  of  action,  they 
told  each  other,  that  people  like  themselves,  without 
any  real  voice,  could  possibly  take.  They  would  at- 
tack the  guard  and  scare  her  within  an  inch  of  her 
life.  They'd  show  her  she  couldn't  treat  them  as  she 
did,  even  though  their  skins  were  darker  than  hers. 

They  arranged  to  meet  at  supper  time.  The 
women's  counselor,  however,  had  gotten  wind  of 
their  plan.  She  came  in  quietly  after  they  had  gath- 
ered, and  sat  down. 

"I  heard  that  you  girls  are  having  plenty  of 
troubles,"  she  said.  And  she  asked  if  they  wouldn't 
talk  to  her  about  them  because  that's  what  she  was 
for. 

They  felt  the  counselor's  sincerity.  They  felt  that 
she  was  not  there  to  scold  or  berate  them,  and  that 
she  was,  somehow,  with  them.  As  they  talked,  they 
found  confirmation  on  this  point.  For  she  did  not  try 
to  preach.  She  did  not  attempt  to  force  a  line  of 
action  on  them.  She  nodded  again  and  again  as  they 
went  on  talking.  She  made  occasional  remarks  which 
echoed  the  feelings  that  they  were  expressing  and 
sometimes  clarified  them. 

They  said  of  the  guard:  "She's  got  it  in  for  us.  We 
can't  take  any  more  of  her  bullying.  She'll  get  us 
all  out  of  our  jobs  if  we  don't  show  her  that  she  can't 
interfere."  They  went  on  and  on.  "She's  just  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  have  any  say.    No  one 
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really  wants  us  around  this  plant.  They  treat  us  like 
dirt." 

The  counselor  looked  at  one  girl  after  another, 
nodded,  and  summed  up  what  they  were  saying. 
"You  feel  you've  never  had  a  chance." 

"That's  it,"  they  said.  "We  get  hired  to  do  what 
kind  of  jobs?  Pick  up  and  clean  up  and  common-as- 
dirt  labor!  White  girls  who  don't  know  any  more 
than  we  do  come  in  and  get  decent  jobs  right  off." 
Grievance  after  grievance  came  tumbling  out,  until 
it  was  quite  apparent  that  the  animosity  they  had  felt 
toward  the  guard  had  not  been  induced  by  her  as 
much  as  by  the  many  frustrations  they  had  endured. 

Then  suddenly,  after  they  had  gotten  a  great  deal 
off  their  chests,  one  of  them  said:  "Scaring  her  isn't 
going  to  help  us  really.  What's  a  guard  got  to  say 
anyway?  She's  not  important.  Let's  go  right  to  the 
boss."  Swiftly  they  appointed  a  committee  and  set  a 
time  for  further  planning.  As  they  went  out,  one  girl 
remarked  to  another,  "We  don't  care  about  that 
guard;  she's  just  a  nobody.  She  can't  do  us  any 
harm." 

What  happened  to  these  girls  was  essentially  the 
same  as  what  happened  to  Marie.  They  did  not  go  as 
deeply  into  their  feelings.  They  could  not  in  only 
one  time  of  talking.  But  they  did  get  out  enough 
hostility  so  that  the  weight  of  what  remained  did  not 
have  to  block  reasonable  action.  They  got  enough 
out  to  an  acceptant  person  so  that  they  did  not  have 
to  take  the  guard  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  their  resent- 
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ments.  They  could  now  direct  their  aggression  where 
it  would  do  more  good. 

The  same  sort  of  treatment  is  needed  by  both  mi- 
nority and  majority  groups.  It  is  needed  wherever 
people  have  been  hurt.  It  is  just  as  applicable  to  gangs 
of  Pachucos  or  gangs  of  Anglo-American  juvenile 
delinquents  as  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  better  ad- 
justed. It  is  just  as  helpful  with  groups  of  parents  as 
with  groups  of  children.  It  could  become  effective 
in  the  hands  of  police  officials  trained  to  handle  it, 
and  could  be  far  more  generally  used  in  industry  as 
well  as  in  trade  unions.  It  could  be  carried  on  in 
recreation  centers,  service  organizations,  church 
groups,  club  groups,  homes,  and  schools. 

The  ideal  thing,  obviously,  would  be  if  hostility 
could  be  recognized  right  in  the  family  where  it  usu- 
ally generates.  If  children  could  grow  up  learning  to 
face  themselves  in  their  moments  of  anger,  and  bring 
the  anger  out  directly,  they  would  not  have  to  repress 
it  so  that  it  would  move  out  of  their  conscious  minds 
and,  in  consequence,  out  of  control. 

Some  families  have  understood  this.  In  one  of  these 
families,  Bunty,  the  small  son,  looked  up  at  his  par- 
ents who  came  in  to  kiss  him  good  night.  He  glanced 
from  them  to  the  "sitter"  who  had  arrived  for  the  eve- 
ning. His  mother  seemed  different  in  her  brilliant  red 
evening  dress;  his  father  seemed  unfamiliar  in  his  black 
tie.  The  whole  situation,  in  fact,  was  strange  and  un- 
comfortable and,  somehow,  threatening  to  Bunty's 
security.   Suddenly  tears  started  to  trickle  down  his 
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face  and  Bunty  sniffled:  "I  hate  you  guys!  I'm  going 
to  get  a  gun  and  shoot  those  clothes  right  off  you. 
I'm  going  to  shoot  you  till  you're  dead!" 

The  sitter  gasped.  But  Bunty's  father  said,  "Yes, 
dear,  I  know  just  how  you  feel.  I  used  to  feel  the 
same  way  when  I  was  a  little  boy  and  my  mother  and 
dad  went  out  and  left  me." 

He  smiled  at  Bunty  and  Bunty  smiled  back.  Bunty 
looked  at  the  sitter  gravely  and  then  said  with  matter- 
of-fact  friendliness,  "She  can  read  me  a  story."  He 
could  now  express  positive  accord.  He  had  gotten  his 
negative  feelings  off  his  chest.  His  father  and  mother 
had  shown  him  they  knew  how  he  felt.  Because  of 
their  understanding,  the  hug  that  he  gave  each  one  in 
turn  was  full  of  vigorous  and  whole-hearted  love. 
This  would  not  have  been  possible  if  he  had  still  been 
holding  in  his  hostility. 

If  children  could  grow  up  learning  to  handle  their 
hostile  emotions  and  having  guidance  in  doing  so  all 
along  the  way,  the  vicious  circle  of  hatred  could  be 
diminished  even  in  one  generation.  Instead  of  strik- 
ing out  against  helpless  people,  more  individuals 
would  be  so  wise  in  the  use  of  enmity  that  they  could 
pit  its  strength  against  the  cruelty,  deprivation,  and 
corruption  which  exist  in  this  world. 

Since  parents  are  emotionally  much  involved  with 
their  children,  it  is  often  far  harder  for  them  to  carry 
out  procedures  to  reduce  hostility  than  it  is  for  teach- 
ers. A  few  teachers  in  a  few  schools  have,  fortunately, 
made  a  beginning.  They  have  at  least  shown  that  the 
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thing  can  be  done.  Similar  procedures  have  been 
utilized  in  camps  and  recreation  centers. 

In  an  elementary  school,  a  class  of  ten-year-olds 
suddenly  went  wild  when  the  teacher  left  the  room 
for  a  moment.  On  her  return,  she  found  the  group 
pointing  at  the  one  Jewish  boy  among  them,  yelling, 
"Jerry's  a  Jew!  Jerry's  a  dirty  Jew,  dirty  Jew,  dirty 
Jew!" 

She  had  seen  this  situation  coming  on.  Ever  since 
the  start  of  the  semester,  Jerry  had  been  an  outcast 
and  the  butt  of  every  joke  in  the  class.  She  now  stood 
confronting  the  children,  teUing  herself  that  many 
things  in  their  lives  must  have  driven  them  to  this. 
Finally  she  said,  without  any  condemnation  in  her 
voice,  but  as  a  simple  observation,  "It  looks  to  me  as 
if  you  were  feeling  very,  very  mean."  The  children 
riveted  their  attention  on  her,  surprised  that  her  voice 
sounded  matter-of-fact  and  interested  instead  of 
angry.  "When  people  feel  mean,"  she  continued, 
"it's  awfully  good  to  tell  about  it.  You  can  tell  about 
it  in  lots  of  ways,  by  talking  or  acting  or  drawing  or 
writing  about  it.  I  wonder  which  you  would  like  to 
do?" 

They  decided  they  wanted  to  draw  about  it.  Be- 
fore they  started,  the  teacher  assured  them  that  they 
could  make  their  pictures  show  mean  feelings  coming 
out  in  any  way  they  liked.  Some  drew  pictures  of 
cannons  shooting  men  to  pieces.  Others  drew  pic- 
tures of  people, setting  fire  to  houses.  One  boy  drew 
a  man  and  a  woman  and  a  baby  with  nooses  around 
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their  necks,  hanging  from  three  black  gallows.  He 
told  the  teacher,  "That's  the  mother  and  father  and 
baby.  The  big  brother  told  on  them  and  then  they 
got  hung." 

When  they  were  through  with  the  drawings,  the 
children  crowded  into  small  groups,  looking  at  the 
different  pictures.  The  teacher  smiled  to  herself  as 
she  noticed  two  of  the  boys  who  had  been  among 
Jerry's  worst  persecutors.  Their  arms  were  now 
around  his  shoulders.  They  were  intimately  pursu- 
ing the  friendship  that  they  had  denied  before.  With 
occasional  other  releases  of  a  similar  nature,  the  term 
went  by  without  any  return  to  scapegoating.  The 
children  had  discovered  that  there  were  other  ways, 
and  actually  more  comfortable  ones,  of  letting  their 
feelings  out. 

Children  bring  their  hostilities  out  readily  through 
activities  of  one  sort  or  another.  They  write  stories 
easily  about  their  feelings,  if  punctuation,  grammar, 
and  spelling  can  be  thrown  out  of  the  window  for  a 
while.  They  enter  quite  freely  into  dramatizations. 
One  teacher  helped  her  class  to  do  this  with  paper 
dolls.  She  suggested  that  they  each  make  large  card- 
board cut-outs  of  their  families,  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  tall.  Then  the  children  selected  the  particular 
figures  they  wanted  in  their  plays  and  acted  out  a 
variety  of  scenes.  The  making  of  the  dolls  in  itself 
gave  many  opportunities  for  the  release  of  feelings. 
Thomas  made  a  very  vicious  grandmother  with  up- 
lifted hand  and  a  long  sharp  nose.    Other  children 
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made  "mean  brothers,"  "mean  sisters,"  "ugly  moth- 
ers," and  "fathers  who  wouldn't  let  their  children  go 
to  shows  or  on  trips."  In  the  plays,  the  mean  brother 
would  hit  the  baby,  break  its  lollypop,  and  hit  the 
others;  the  father  would  strike  the  mother  and  the 
brother.  They  made  various  family  members  die,  as 
an  easy  way  of  disposing  of  them. 

Other  teachers  have  used  puppet  plays  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  plays  where  the  children  them- 
selves are  the  actors.  They  have  also  used  clay,  paints, 
music,  and  a  variety  of  other  media.  They  have 
helped  children  to  talk  freely  about  whatever  lies  on 
their  minds. 

As  people  grow  older,  talking  is  usually  the  easiest 
way  to  get  unwanted  feelings  off  the  chest.  Invari- 
ably, with  both  children  and  adults,  after  sufficient 
release  a  more  positive  sort  of  emotion  appears.  One 
delinquent  boy,  who  had  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  school 
building  earlier  in  the  year,  and  who  had  never  raised 
a  hand  to  do  anything  positive  for  anyone,  went  to 
his  teacher  one  afternoon  after  having  had  many 
chances  to  tell  her  about  his  troubles.  He  fidgeted 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  then  he  said,  "I  came 
to  clean  up  the  mud  from  the  floor  for  you,  Miss." 
In  telling  about  the  episode,  his  teacher  remarked, 
"As  far  as  I  know,  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever  ex- 
pressed positive,  loving  emotions  to  anyone;  and  I'm 
sure  he  could  never  have  done  it  if  he  hadn't  had  all 
the  opportunities  I've  given  him  to  get  his  hostility 
out." 
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Just  as  people  can  learn  to  read  and  write,  they  can 
learn  to  face  and  to  understand  their  hostilities.  Once 
this  is  done,  positive  emotions  will  enter.  In  addition, 
the  person  will  be  more  able  to  handle  whatever  resi- 
due of  hostility  remains. 

Talking  out  to  an  acceptant  person  helps  to  keep 
us  clear  and  aware  of  what  is  wrong  inside.  It  re- 
duces hostility  to  the  point  where  we  can  let  it  out  in 
action  which  is  no  longer  blind  and  uncontrolled  but 
rationally  directed.  After  all,  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
we  are  aggressive  that  does  the  harm.  Aggressiveness, 
properly  directed,  can  be  a  very  powerful  force  in 
the  achievement  of  socially  desirable  goals.  As  we 
translate  our  aggressiveness  into  action,  we  can  make 
it  work  for  us  and  for  society  instead  of  against  us 
and  against  society. 

One  man  said:  "I  can't  ever  clear  up  my  life  so 
completely  that  I  won't  keep  generating  new  resent- 
ments. But  what  I  can  do  is  to  remain  aware  of  the 
fact  that  I  feel  mighty  hateful  at  times.  I've  got  to  let 
out  continuously  through  action  of  some  sort,  so  I've 
gone  in  for  fighting  the  very  thing  I  used  to  cherish. 
I've  gone  in  for  fighting  prejudice,  and  believe  me, 
I'm  fighting  it  hard." 

There  are  many  things  to  fight  for  in  our  country. 
There  are  many  things  to  fight  against.  We  can  fight 
against  prejudice,  against  crime,  against  corruption, 
against  poverty,  against  unfairness,  against  people  go- 
ing hungry  and  unhoused  and  unclothed. 

We  can  fight  against  the  forces  of  reaction  that  at- 
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tempt  to  disregard  the  needs  and  the  wants  of  great 
numbers  in  our  population.  We  can  fight  against  a 
press  that  sometimes  stirs  people  to  let  out  hostility  in 
destructive  ways.  We  can  fight  against  laws  which 
hold  us  in  shackles  and  against  customs  that  destroy 
and  deny  man's  right  to  an  equal  chance. 

We  can  fight  with  pens  and  tongues.  We  can  fight 
with  the  understanding  heart.  We  can  fight  by  giv- 
ing response  and  affection  to  others,  so  that  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  can  tell  their  troubles  and 
perhaps  come  to  feel  a  little  less  like  letting  out  in 
more  hurtful  fashion.  We  can  avoid  a  dictatorial 
effort  to  change  these  people,  remembering  that  what 
really  counts  is  the  release  of  bitter  feelings  under 
conditions  of  acceptance. 

We  can  fight  by  joining  action  groups  through 
which  our  separate  strengths  are  unified  and  made 
more  powerful.  We  can  fight  for  the  four  freedoms. 
We  can  fight  so  that  people  far  and  wide  all  over 
America,  and  all  over  the  world,  have  chances  to 
understand  themselves  and  others. 


A  -^    * 
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x\ll  through  the  years 
since  our  beginnings,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
given  lip  service  to  freedom.  But  too  often  our  prac- 
tices have  belied  our  beliefs.  We  shed  blood  to  safe- 
guard freedom  and  then  turned  and  spilled  blood  in 
denial  of  freedom.  The  split  between  our  ideals  and 
our  behavior  has  existed  through  the  years,  and  ex- 
ists now. 

We  have  fought  a  war  to  preserve  freedom,  and 
yet  we  have  permitted  forces  opposing  freedom  to 
spread  in  our  midst. 

Emotions  to  which  we  were  blind  have  been  push- 
ing us  on.  But  they  need  not  remain  unseen,  unmet, 
unhandled.  We  can  face  and  acknowledge  even  the 
most  bitter  and  harsh  and  painful  feelings  in  us.  For 
we  have  come  to  understand  that  such  feeUngs  are  a 
functioning  part  of  all  of  us  whether  we  admit  them 
or  not.  We  now  know  that  we  can  direct  and  control 
them  only  as  we  keep  them  in  sight.  They  are  not 
unusual  or  pathological  or  unique.  They  are,  rather, 
the  normal  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  of  living  that 
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have  persisted  in  our  society.  When  fear  and  hatred 
run  on  unchecked,  they  create  more  fear  and  hatred. 
Because  of  them,  we  continue  to  deprive  ourselves 
and  others  of  the  basic  satisfactions  that  should  come 
to  all  human  beings. 

In  this  book  we  have  seen  what  prejudice  does  in 
the  world  about  us.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  as  devas- 
tating to  the  prejudiced  as  to  those  who  are  taken  as 
scapegoats.  We  have  looked  for  causes  behind  the 
external  symptoms,  and  have  discovered  what  treat- 
ment should  be  attempted.  One  task  remains.  It  con- 
sists of  mapping  out  an  approach  whereby  each  of  us 
can  take  up  his  part  in  the  fight  against  prejudice. 

We  know  that  ignoring  or  denying  the  existence 
of  the  problem  does  more  harm  than  good.  We  know 
too  that  forcing  ourselves  into  positive  sorts  of  be- 
havior toward  minority  group  members  often  has  the 
reverse  effect  from  that  which  we  wish  it  to  have.  By 
doing  so,  we  may  merely  increase  the  tensions  that 
make  us  want  to  strike  out. 

We  must  first  try  with  great  honesty  to  discover 
whether  we  ourselves  are  prejudiced.  Some  tests  are 
available  for  this  purpose.  We  can  also  watch  our- 
selves in  various  life  situations.  We  can  notice,  for 
instance,  if  we  react  differently  to  persons  belonging 
to  another  racial  group  than  we  do  to  members  of 
our  own  group.  We  can  notice  whether  we  tighten 
up  or  have  any  adverse  sort  of  response. 

For  example,  Paul  White  prided  himself  on  not 
being  prejudiced.    But  in  an  off-guard  moment  he 
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discovered  that  he  had  been  carrying  prejudice  inside 
him  all  along.  During  a  summer  when  he  was  about 
eighteen,  Paul  went  on  an  automobile  trip  with  some 
of  his  friends.  One  day  they  stopped  at  a  small  vil- 
lage for  lunch.  The  weather  was  hot  and  oppressive. 
One  of  the  boys  said,  "I  noticed  a  sign  pointing  to  a 
swimming  pool  up  the  road.  Let's  have  a  dip  before 
we  eat." 

They  reached  the  pool  and  undressed.  Paul  dived 
in.  As  he  came  up,  he  felt  himself  brush  against  an- 
other swimmer.  He  shook  the  water  from  his  eyes, 
started  to  apologize,  and  then  felt  a  sick,  sinking  sen- 
sation in  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  The  body  he  had 
touched  was  that  of  a  very  dark  Negro. 

Paul  finished  his  apology  and  the  two  talked  in  a 
friendly  way.  But  Paul  said  later,  "That  first  invol- 
untary recoil  told  me  something  about  myself— some- 
thing I'd  never  suspected.  I'd  always  thought  that  I 
felt  exactly  the  same  way  toward  Negroes  as  I  did 
toward  whites.  But  this  showed  me  that  I  had  some 
mighty  deep  probing  to  do  to  find  out  what  was 
wrong." 

Each  of  us  may  well  undertake  similar  probing. 
We  need  to  explore  a  whole  series  of  questions. 
These  must  strike  not  only  at  how  we  show  or  feel 
intolerance.  They  must  reach  down  toward  some  of 
our  deep-lying  emotions  from  which  intolerance 
germinates.  We  must  remember  that  if  certain  condi- 
tions in  our  lives  persist,  and  if  certain  feelings  go  un- 
resolved, then  at  any  time  or  at  any  moment  we  may 
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burst  out  in  prejudicial  attitudes  and  discriminatory 
acts. 

We  need  to  answer  each  of  the  following  questions 
in  turn  and  examine  ourselves  in  the  light  of  all  of 
them.  In  applying  them,  it  is  wise  to  steer  away  from 
any  hasty  conclusion. 

Self -exploration  is  difficult  to  do  alone;  it  is  usually 
more  feasible  if  it  is  done  in  the  presence  of  an  ac- 
ceptant  person.  If  possible,  seek  out  a  trained  person 
to  work  with.  He  may  be  the  counselor  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant,  the  teacher  in  a  school  or  college,  the 
psychiatrist  or  psychologist  in  a  mental  hygiene  clinic 
or  in  private  practice,  the  psychiatric  social  worker, 
or  the  clergyman  trained  to  do  this  kind  of  counsel- 
ing. 

In  any  case  we  need  to  ask: 

1.  Am  I  conscious  of  being  prejudiced  agaijist  any  par- 
ticular group  of  people  and— more  specifically— 
against  any  particular  minority? 

Do  I,  for  instance,  avoid  sitting  next  to  people  be- 
longing to  these  groups?  Do  I  feel  that  I  do  not 
want  to  have  them  at  my  house?  Would  I  care  to 
go  to  their  homes?  Do  I  count  any  of  them  among 
my  friends;  and,  if  not,  why  not?  And  do  I  feel 
generous  or  magnanimous  when  I  associate  with 
them? 

2.  Do  I  dislike  any  particular  persons  individually 
among  the  minority  groups  (or  the  majority  group, 
if  1  happen  to  be  a  mijjority  group  person  myself)? 
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If  so,  why  do  I  dislike  this  individual?  What  is 
there  in  him  that  I  pull  away  from?  Do  I  discover 
that  the  qualities  I  name  are  those  which  are  ordi- 
narily used  to  describe  individuals  of  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs? 

3.  Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  of  various  rmnori- 
ties.  Can  you  ivrite  down  a  list  of  descriptive  ivords 
by  ivhich  you  mould  describe  their  general  char- 
acteristics? 

Does  the  list  include  words  you  have  heard  used 
as  stereotypes?  Did  the  listing  come  readily?  Can 
you  really,  in  the  light  of  scientific  findings,  ascribe 
any  general  characteristics  to  one  or  another  race? 

4.  Do  you  realize  that  troubles  in  your  life— either  past 
or  present— can  actually  cause  resentment  ivhich  in 
turn  can  come  out  in  prejudice? 

5.  Do  you  realize  that  facing  such  feelings  can  help 
you  not  only  to  be  a  more  effective  person  but  also 
to  become  a  less  prejudiced  one? 

6.  Are  you  milling  to  face  avhat  your  troubles  are  i?i 
the  present?  What  they  ivere  in  the  past? 

List  the  things  that  bothered  you  as  a  child,  that 
made  you  feel  unloved,  unworthy,  inferior,  unable 
to  achieve,  misunderstood.  Do  you  still  tighten  up 
inside,  even  just  a  little,  when  you  think  of  these 
things? 

7.  What  have  your  first  and  most  ready  reactions  been 
ivhen  you  have  felt  bothered  and  in  trouble? 
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Have  these  shown  hostile  and  aggressive  qualities? 
If  so,  has  the  aggression  been  expressed  directly  to 
those  who  caused  the  trouble,  or  was  it  transferred 
to  some  other  persons,  or  to  yourself?    How? 

8.  What  are  you  doing  noiv  to  help  handle  your  pres- 
ent troubles  and  to  digest  your  past  ones? 

Are  you  talking  about  them  with  someone  who  is 
acceptant,  to  whom  you  can  tell  anything,  who 
keeps  on  liking  you  no  matter  what  you  say;  who 
listens  understandingly,  but  who  does  not  try  to  take 
the  decisions  from  you  by  giving  suggestions  and 
advice? 

9.  What  are  you  doing  in  terms  of  handling  the  resent- 
ments or  hostilities  that  are  bound  to  re?nain  even 
after  you^ve  talked  about  them? 

Are  you  indulging  in  self-condemnation?  Are 
you  critical  of  others?  Do  you  let  out  undue  anger 
on  members  of  your  family  or  on  other  people?  Are 
you  fighting  against  things  in  the  world  that  you 
believe  are  unjust,  unfair,  corrupt?  If  so,  what  are 
you  fighting?    And  how? 

ID.  Are  you  doing  something  specific  and  concrete  to 
add  to  decent  and  cohesive  relations  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  groups? 

Are  you  gathering  information  that  will  help  you 
to  know  with  greater  certainty  that  the  stereotypes 
you  hear  are  unfounded?  Do  you  keep  up  on  cur- 
rent legislation  of  importance  to  minority  problems? 
How  do  you  add  your  individual  support?   Do  you 
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belong  to  action  groups  so  that  your  voice  may  gain 
more  power?  Are  you  aware  of  what  the  conditions 
are  in  your  own  community  in  regard  to  minority 
problems?    What  are  you  doing  to  improve  these? 

1 1.  What  are  you  doing  in  terms  of  your  oivn  individual 
relations  njoith  other  group  members? 

If  you  don't  already  have  friends  among  these 
groups,  are  you  attempting  to  make  them?  Are  you 
trying  to  feel  ivith  rather  than  merely  to  be  with 
these  people? 

The  next  and  last  question  is  most  important  of  all. 
It  will  influence  your  answers  to  every  one  of  the 
others. 

12.  What  are  you  doing  to  add  to  your  oivn  deepest  and 
most  fundamental  satisfactions?  Hoid  are  you  help- 
ing other  individuals  to  augment  theirs? 

What  are  you  doing  to  see  that  your  need  for 
love  and  affection  is  met?  Are  you  giving  love  to 
others?  Are  there  people  in  your  life  who  give  you 
love  and  appreciation?  Do  you  show  others  that 
you  appreciate  them?  Have  you  found  some  one 
person  at  least  who  can  accept  and  understand  you 
as  you  are?  Do  you  offer  sympathetic  understand- 
ing to  others? 

Have  you  found  some  degree  of  pleasure  and 
beauty  and  warmth  in  your  life?  Are  you  clear 
about  sex?  Can  you  regard  it  without  shame  and 
with  a  sense  of  dignity?  Have  you  managed  to  get 
over  the  childish  feelings  that  bodily  sensations  are, 
in  some  fashion,  ugly? 
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Have  you  a  good  feeling  about  your  own  com- 
petence and  ability?  Have  you  found  ways  of  gain- 
ing achievement  and  of  accomplishing  things  so  that 
you  can  say,  "I've  done  this  well!"  Have  you  in 
addition  found  recognition  for  what  you  accomplish, 
and  have  you  found  ways  of  according  recognition 
to  others? 

Minority  problems  are  the  problems  of  the  major- 
ity. They  are  the  problems  of  all  the  people.  As  life 
grows  fuller  and  more  satisfying  for  a  greater  num- 
ber, the  desire  will  grow  to  have  it  become  fuller  and 
more  satisfying  for  all.  The  effort  to  improve  condi- 
tions will  then  move  on  with  greater  strength. 

Our  task  is  enormous.  But  here  is  a  beginning.  Let 
us  take  hold  of  it  with  both  hands.  Let  us  approach 
it  with  hope  and  courage,  knowing  that  we  have  the 
power  to  create  a  unified  world. 
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July,  1944.    (Mimeographed.) 

Sanchez,  George.  "Pachucos  in  the  Making."  Cojmnon 
Ground,  Autumn,  1943. 

Sterner,  Richard.  The  Negroes  Share.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1943. 

U.S.  Census.  Population,  The  Labor  Force,  Vol.  3,  Part 
I.  Washington,  D.C.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1943. 

U.S.  Census.  Figures  on  the  Employment  Status  of  Non- 
White  and  White  Persons  Fourteen  Years  and  Over  (Pre- 
liminary). Washington,  D.C.  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  March  24-30,  1940. 

On  discrimination  in  the  professions: 

"Opportunity  for  Negro  Women  as  Dieticians."  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  Washington,  D.C.  Department  of  Labor, 
July,  1943. 
Tiine,  September  6,  1943,  on  the  case  of  Francis  E.  Rivers. 

On  labor  unions  and  minority  problems: 
The  California  Supreme  Court  Case  of  Joseph  James  v. 
Marinship    Corporation   and   International   Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of  Amer- 
ica.  SF  No.  17,015. 

Weaver,  Robert  C.  Negro  Labor.  New  York.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company,  1946. 

For  more  hopeful  signs  in  the  employment  picture,  see,  as 

example: 
Embree,  Edwin.  Brown  Americans.  New  York.  Viking 
Press,  1943.   p.  120  if. 

The  CIO  and  the  Negro  Worker;  and  Working  and 
Fighting  Together.  Both  published  by  the  CIO,  7 1 8  Jack- 
son PL,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  Also:  To  Unite  .  .  .  Re- 
gardless; and  To  Stamp  Out  Discrimination,  obtainable 
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from  the  UAW-CIO,  Maccabees  Building,  Detroit. 
Hard,  William.  "Whites  and  Blacks  Can  Work  To- 
gether." Readers  Digest,  March,  1944. 
A  Summary  Report  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Labora- 
tory; Part  I,  Performance  of  Negro  Workers  in  Three 
Hundred  War  Plants.  New  York.  National  Urban 
League,  1944. 

Data  on  Negro  occupations  are  quoted  from  a  statement 
from  the  National  Urban  League  cited  in  American  Unity , 
June,  1944.    2:21-23.    Congressional  speeches  quoted  are: 

FEPC  Speech  of  the  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin,  delivered  on 

May  26,  1944,  Washington,  D.C.   Congressional  Record. 

June  7,  1944.  p.  A  3046, 

Mr.  Gossett's  remarks.   Washington,  D.C.    Congressional 

Record,  May  26,  1944.  ??•  5^39"5H<^- 

Chapter  4:   Citizens  All 

The  information  cited  regarding  the  shifting  of  Mexicans 
from  a  census  classification  of  non-white  to  white  came 
from  the  Mexican  Consulate  in  Los  Angeles  and  from  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Services  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  California  state  law  referred  to  is  Section  51  of  the 
Civil  Code  which  makes  provisions  for  "equal  accommoda- 
tions, advantages,  facilities  and  privileges  of  inns,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  eating  houses,  and  other  places  of  accommo- 
dation or  amusement"  for  all  persons  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  Sections  52  to  54  inclusive  further  define 
this  and  make  recollectable  any  actual  damages  accruing 
from  violations  and  "a  hundred  dollars  in  addition  thereto." 
Information  on  clinic  facilities  in  the  area  of  greatest  Negro 
concentration  in  Los  Angeles  came  from  Ruth  Temple, 
M.D.,  Los  Angeles  City  Health  Department. 
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For  further  material  on  the  types  of  segregation  referred 
to  in  this  chapter,  see,  for  instance,  the  following: 

Johnson,  Charles  S.  Patterns  of  Negro  Segregation.  New- 
York.   Harper  and  Brothers,  1943. 

Magnum,  Charles  S.,  Jr.  The  Legal  Status  of  the  Negro. 
Chapel  Hill.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1940. 

McWilliams,  Carey.  Prejudice,  Japanese-Americans:  Sym- 
bols of  Racial  Intolerance.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  1944. 

Ottley,  Roy.  New  World  A-Coming.  Boston.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1943. 

Race  Tensions.  A  forum  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table.  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
July  4,  1943. 

And  the  Symposium  entitled  What  the  Negro  Wants. 
Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1944, 
contributed  to  by  such  outstanding  names  as  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune,  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  Langston  Hughes,  Philip 
A.  Randolph,  Roy  Wilkins,  and  in  which  the  point  is 
brought  out  again  and  again  that  the  Negro  wants  above 
all  to  be  wanted.  In  his  chapter.  Sterling  Brown,  a  well- 
known  writer,  says  that  the  Negro  can  and  will  help  to 
preserve  the  democratic  way,  but  first  he  "must  be 
counted  in."  p.  344. 
Population  figures  quoted  are  from  the  U.S.  Census,  1940. 

Chapter  5:  What  About  the  Schools? 

Data  on  textbook  material  which  refers  adversely  to  the 
Negro  comes  from  Roy  Wilkins.  "Next  Steps  in  Education 
for  Racial  Understanding."  Journal  of  Negro  Education. 
Summer,  1944.   pp.  435-436. 

For  further  details  on  injustices  in  the  education  of  minority 
group  children,  see: 
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American  Teachers  Association  Studies.  The  Black  and 
White  Rejections  for  Military  Service.  Montgomery, 
Ala.  American  Teachers  Association,  August,  1944. 
Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  "Some  Aspects  of  Discrimination 
in  a  War  Area."  The  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychi- 
atry. October,  1944.   14:  714-721. 

Embree,  Edwin.  Broivn  Americans.  New  York.  Viking 
Press,  1944. 

Raper,  Arthur  F.  Preface  to  Peasantry.  Chapel  Hill.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936. 
Warner,  W.  Lloyd,  Havighurst,  Robert  J.,  and  Loeb, 
Martin  B.   Who  Shall  be  Educated?  New  York.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1944. 

Wilkerson,  Doxey.  Special  Problems  in  Negro  Educa- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1939. 

The  data  cited  on  illiteracy  comes  from  the  U.S.  Census  in 
a  special  release,  June  20,  1942. 

The   punishment   designed   for   Hitler   is  cited   from   the 
Nation^  May  6,  1944.    158:539. 

Chapter  6:   Of  Liberty  and  Justice 

For  further  material  on  the  status  and  treatment  of  Negroes 

in  the  armed  forces  see: 
Embree,  Edwin.  Broivn  Americans.  New  York.   Viking 
Press,  1943.  pp.  152-154. 

Reynolds,  Grant.  "What  the  Negro  Soldier  Thinks." 
The  Crisis,  a  periodical  published  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Novem- 
ber, 1944.   51:352-354. 

For  material  on  the  Negro  franchise,  see: 

Myrdal,  Gunnar.  An  American  Dilemma.  New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1944. 
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Data  on  vandalism  to  Jewish  property  comes  in  part  from 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  Report,  February  15,  1944. 
3:105. 

Chapter  7:  Beginnings  of  Prejudice 

On  the  way  marriage  conflicts  affect  children,  see,  for  in- 
stance: 

Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  and  Wilcox,  J.  Annie.  "A  Study  of 
Sex  Differences  in  Preschool  Children's  Adjustment  Co- 
existent with  Interparental  Tensions."  Jour?ial  of  Genetic 
Psychology,  ]unQ,  1944.  64:281-303. 

On  the  way  various  frustrations  in  childhood  affect  person- 
ality, see: 
Baruch,  Dorothy  W.    "Therapeutic  Procedures  as  Part 
of  the  Educative  Process."    Journal  of  Consulting  Psy- 
chology, September-October,  1940. 

Gorer,  Geoffrey.  "Why  Are  Japs  Japs?"  Cited  from 
Time,  August  7,  1944.  44:66. 

Horkheimer,  Max  and  Fromm,  Erich,  et  al.  Studien  ilber 
Autoritat  mid  Familie.  Institut  fiir  Sozial  Forschung. 
Paris.  Libraire  Felix  Alcan,  1936. 

Keliher,  Alice.  "What  Shall  We  Do  About  Hatred?" 
Progressive  Education,  November,  1939.  16:485-487. 
Menninger,  Karl.  Man  Against  Himself.  New  York. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1938. 
Spock,  Benjamin.  "The  Contribution  of  Development  to 
Morale."  Progressive  Education,  May,  1941.  18:240-242. 
The  Roots  of  War  in  Human  Nature;  Aggression  and 
Hate  in  Childhood  and  Family  Life,  a  symposium.  Child 
Study,  Spring,  1943. 

For  an  enlightening  study  showing  that  a  frustrating  en- 
vironment brings  about  scapegoating,  see: 

Lewin,  Kurt,  Lippitt,  R,,  and  White,  W.  K.  "Patterns  of 
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Aggressive  Behavior  in  Experimentally  Created  Social 
Climates."  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  1939.  10:271- 
299. 

Chapter  8:  When  Hatred  Organizes 

On  how  propaganda  and  race  rumors  spread,  see,  for  in- 
stance: 

Odum,  Howard.  Race  and  Rumors  of  Race.  Challenge 
to  ATnerican  Crisis.  Chapel  Hill.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1944. 

Zilboorg,  Gregory.  "Propaganda  from  Within."  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences, 
1938.     198:116-123. 

The  meeting  of  the  "defense  group"  cited  is  of  the  Alemany 
Council  in  San  Francisco  and  is  quoted  from  a  "Monthly 
Summary  of  Events  and  Trends  in  Race  Relations,"  Social 
Science  histitutCy  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
May,  1944.   i:  1-30. 

For  a  masterful  presentation  and  a  most  helpful  interpreta- 
tion of  a  number  of  Negro  case  histories  where  cultural 
frustrations  are  evident,  see  Allison  Davis  and  John  Dollard. 
Children  of  Bondage.  Washington,  D.C.  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  1940. 
For  an  interesting  discussion  of  "passing,"  see: 

Myrdal,  Gunnar.    An  American  Dilemma.    New  York. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1944,  Chapter  3. 
Warner,  W.  Lloyd,  Junker,  Buf ord,  H.,  and  Adams,  Wal- 
ter A.    Color  and  Human  Nature.    Washington,  D.C. 
American  Council  on  Education,  1941,  Chapter  4. 

The  data  on  Japanese  farming  is  from  Carey  McWilliams' 
book,  Prejudice,  Japanese- Americans:  Symbols  of  Racial  In- 
tolerance. Boston.  Little  Brown  and  Company,  1944.  p.  87. 
The  data  on  the  Chinese  comes  in  part  from  Wen-Hui 
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Chung  Chen.  "A  Study  of  Family  Life  in  Los  Angeles  as 
Compared  with  the  Traditional  Family  Life  in  China." 
Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Southern  California,  June, 
1940.     (Typescript) 

Chapter  9:  Zoot  Suits  and  Riots 

For  data  on  migrant  Mexican  labor,  see,  for  instance: 

McWilliams,  Carey.  Brothers  Under  the  Skin.  Boston. 
Little  Brown  and  Company,  1943. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November,  1938.  Serial  Number 
R  840. 

For  vivid  details  on  discrimination  affecting  Mexicans  in 
the  Southwest,  see  George  L  Sanchez.    "Pachucos  in  the 
Making."    Cormnon  Groundy  KviXMmn,  1943,  14:13-20. 
Many  of  the  Mexicans'  statements  quoted  in  this  chapter 
are  taken  verbatim  from  interviews  held   by   an  S.R.A. 
worker,  Alice  Hawthorne,  in  a  study  of  one  hundred  fami- 
lies, made  for  the  California  State  Division  of  Immigration 
and  Housing  in  December,  1939,  and  January,  1940. 
A  good  many  of  the  details  on  Mexican  family  life  came 
from  information  kindly  contributed  by  Stephen  Keating, 
Acting  Director  of  Delinqency  Prevention,  Los  Angeles 
County  Probation  Department. 
Headlines  quoted  on  the  zoot  suit  riots  come  from: 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner ^  June  4,  1943. 

The  Los  Ajjgeles  Daily  News,  June  5,  1943. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  June  7,  1943. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express,  June  8,  1943. 
The  first  eyewitness  statement  quoted  on  the  riots  and  sev- 
eral of  the  comments  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  were 
taken  from  the  account  of  one  of  the  police  officers  who 
was  an  eyewitness;  the  second  from  a  report  by  a  probation 
officer. 
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For  phenomena  underlying  the  Detroit  riot,  see  Alfred  Mc- 

Clung  Lee  and  Norman  D.  Humphrey.   Race  Riot.    New 

York.  Dry  den  Press,  1943.  p.  i3ff. 

For  a  masterful  presentation  of  frustrations  besetting  the 

Negro  and  their  effects,  see  John  Dollard.   Caste  and  Class 

in  a  Southern  Town.  New  Haven.   Yale  University  Press, 

1937.  p.  388. 

The  theory  stressed  in  the  present  and  in  the  foregoing 

chapters  is  essentially  the  same  one  which  is  so  masterfully 

presented  in: 

Dollard,  John  et  al.    Frustration  and  Aggression.    New 
Haven.  Yale  University  Press,  1939. 
Durbin,  E.  F.  M.  and  Bowlby,  John.  Personal  Aggressive- 
ness and  War.   New  York.    Columbia  University  Press, 
1939. 

Zilboorg,  Gregory.  "The  Treatment  of  Aggression  II 
Dynamics."  The  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry, 
July,  1943.  13:388-391.  (See  also  references  given  in 
Chapter  6.) 

Chapter  10:  Getting  at  the  Truth 

The  data  concerning  intelligence  ratings  among  different 

people  come  from  the  following  sources: 

American  Teachers  Association  Studies.  The  Black  and 
White  Rejections  for  Military  Service.  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  American  Teachers  Association,  August,  1944, 
referred  to  earlier  in  Chapter  Five. 

Canady,  H.  G.    "The  Effect  of  Rapport  on  the  I.Q.;  a 
New  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Racial  Psychology." 
Journal  of  Negro  Education,  1936.  6:209-219. 
Klineberg,  Otto.  Characteristics  of  the  American  Negro. 
New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers,  1944.  p.  81. 
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The  data  on  advancement  in  school  achievement  made  by 
Negro  children  was  cited  by  Elizabeth  Sands,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  in  a  talk 
given  before  the  California  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  June  29,  1944. 

The  experiment  performed  by  boys  and  girls  on  differences 
in  blood  in  Negroes  and  whites  is  given  more  fully  in  Sabra 
Holbrook's  description  of  the  activities  of  the  Youthbuild- 
ers  entitled  "Putting  Facts  to  Work."  Inter  cultural  Educa- 
tion News,  March,  1944.   5:3. 

Gene  Weltfish's  article  referred  to  is  called  "What  the 
Teacher  Should  Know  and  Teach  about  Races."  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Pi  Lambda  Theta  Joimial,  March,  1944. 
22: 106-107. 

The  statement  on  Negro  blood  not  being  carried  in  a  hidden 
way  through  many  generations  is  quoted  from  Eugene  L. 
Horowitz  and  appears  in  his  chapter  in  Klineberg's  book 
Characteristics  of  the  American  Negro,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 
For  the  quotation  cited  on  the  meaning  of  "Aryan,"  see  a 
pamphlet  by  Franz  Boas,  entitled  "Aryans  and  Non-Ary- 
ans," distributed  by  the  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education, 
1697  Broadway,  New  York. 

See  also  another  pamphlet  compiled  by  Caroline  Singer,  en- 
titled "Race?  What  the  Scientists  Say,"  distributed  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc.,  381 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  1 6. 

For  division  of  mankind  into  three  stocks,  see,  for  instance, 
Gunnar  Myrdal.  An  American  Dilemma.  New  York.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  1944.  Quotation  here  used  is  on  p.  146. 
A  graphic  exhibit  on  The  Races  of  Mankind  was  developed 
by  the  Cranbrook  Institute  of  Science,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michigan.  This  has  been  purchased  by  the  Race  Relations 
Division  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  is 
available  to  any  organization  seeking  to  promote  goodwill 
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through  visual  education.  Inquiries  and  requests  for  the  ex- 
hibit may  be  addressed  to  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Director,  So- 
cial Science  Institute,  Fisk  University,  Nashville  8,  Ten- 
nesee. 

For  the  statement  by  Ruth  Benedict  and  Gene  Weltfish,  see 
The  Races  of  Mankijid.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  No.  85, 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20,  1943. 

A  study  of  school  textbooks  vi^hich  should  yield  much 
valuable  information  in  the  areas  mentioned  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  conjunction 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  It  is 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  "analyzing  the  content  of  school 
textbooks  in  so  far  as  they  seem  to  affect  intergroup  rela- 
tions. The  project  is  dealing  with  textbooks  in  the  social 
studies,  the  humanities,  and  some  of  the  sciences.  It  also 
includes  analysis  of  teaching  aids  such  as  educational  movies 
and  materials  for  art  classes."  (In  a  letter  from  Howard  E. 
Wilson  for  the  American  Council  on  Education,  January 

13'  I945-) 

Another  study  on  textbooks  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, 69  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
For  books  showing  the  contributions  to  our  culture  made 
by  members  of  minority  races,  see,  for  instance,  the  bibli- 
ographies put  out  by  the  Bureau  for  Intercultural  Educa- 
tion, 1697  Broadway,  New  York. 

A  very  interesting  attempt  to  meet  children  on  their  own 
level  and  to  counteract  some  of  the  current  stereotypes  is 
the  comic  book  called  The  Challenger  published  by  Inter- 
faith  Inc.,  I  East  43rd  Street,  New  York.  It  is  a  project 
started  by  Gerald  Richardson,  formerly  of  the  War  Relo- 
cation Authority.  It  contains  stories  such  as  those  of 
Sergeant  Ben  Kuroki. 
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For  radio  programs  fostering  good  race  relations,  see,  for 
instance,  copies  of  the  Chicago  Round  Table  broadcasts,  such 
numbers  as  Anti-SemitisTn—A  Threat  to  American  Unity,  a 
discussion  by  Arthur  J.  Compton,  Charles  H.  Swift,  Rob- 
ert Redfield  and  Louis  Wirth,  October  5,  1941;  and  Race 
Tensions,  a  discussion  by  Franklin  E.  Frazier,  Carey  Mc- 
Williams  and  Robert  Redfield,  with  an  introduction  by 
Howard  W.  Odum,  July  4,  1943;  as  well  as  other  tran- 
scriptions of  programs  put  on  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
For  motion  pictures  dealing  with  minority  problems,  see, 
for  example:  The  Negro  Soldier;  Tomorrow  the  World; 
Art  in  the  Negro  Schools;  Calhoun's  School— The  Way  To 
a  Better  Future;  Hampton  Institute;  Henry  Browne, 
Farmer;  Negro  Farmer;  Negro  and  Art;  Tuskegee  Institute 
and  Edgar  Guest;  Savier  University;  The  Man  Samson;  Ne- 
gro Colleges  in  Wartime;  Story  of  Dr.  Carver;  Y.W.C.A., 
Harlem,  New  York;  and  Let  My  People  Live. 
For  examples  of  what  the  press  can  do,  see,  for  instance: 
FM  and  The  South  Today. 

An  excellent  pamphlet  showing  the  subtle  and  widespread 
use  of  anti-racial  propaganda  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  and 
giving  hints  for  recognizing  false  "labels"  is  called  This  is 
Treason.  It  is  written  by  Sol  Vail  and  published  by  the 
International  Workers  Order  Inc.,  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  II. 

The  Propaganda  Battlefront  is  also  a  useful  semi-monthly 
sheet  keeping  up  with  anti-democratic  propaganda  as  this 
develops  in  our  country  and  reviewing  hopeful  moves.  Pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  Democracy  Inc.,  137  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  22.  $2.00  per  year. 

For  further  data  on  press,  radio  and  motion  picture,  see,  for 
instance:  Lillian  E.  Smith.  "There  Are  Things  to  Do." 
Reprinted  from  her  periodical  The  South  Today.  Clayton, 
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Georgia.    Winter,  1943-44;  ^^id  also  C.  A.  Barnett.    "The 
Role  of  the  Press,  Radio  and  Motion  Picture  on  Negro 
Morale."  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  1943.  12:474-489, 
The  Haym  Salomon  celebration  referred  to  is  an  occasion 
inaugurated  in  Los  Angeles  by  the  Haym  Salomon  Com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Monte  Salvin. 
The  goodwill  tours  to  schools  mentioned  are  part  of  a  pro) 
ect  being  carried  on  in  metropolitan  New  York  by  the 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  Inc.,  20  West  40th 
Street,  New  York.   The  Council  so  far  has  sent  Langston 
Hughes  chiefly,  and  also  Mr.  Handy,  to  the  schools.    It 
finances  the  artists'  time  and  the  schools  provide  meals  and 
transportation  and  lodging  where  an  overnight  stay  is  in- 
volved. Information  in  a  letter  and  press  releases  from  Mar- 
garet Anderson,  March  i,  1945. 

For  the  very  best  and  most  complete  account  of  what  the 
schools  are  doing  and  might  be  doing  in  these  areas,  see 
William  E.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole.  Intercultural 
Education  in  American  Schools.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1943. 
For  further  details  on  the  Springfield  plan,  see: 

Chatto,  Clarence  I.  "The  Springfield  Program  for  Demo- 
cratic Citizenship."  Intercultural  Education  News.  No- 
vember, 1944.  Obtainable  from  the  Bureau  for  Intercul- 
tural Education,  1697  Broadway,  New  York. 
Halligan,  Alice  L.  "A  Community's  War  Against  Preju- 
dice." Journal  of  Educational  Sociology,  February,  1943. 
Smith,  Helena  Huntington.  "Your  Town  Could  Do  It 
Too,"  a  reprint  from  the  Wo7na?fs  Home  Co?npa?iion, 
obtainable  from  the  Editor,  250  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17. 

A  book  designed  for  helping  teachers  to  appreciate  the  mi- 
nority groups  in  our  nation  is  Americans  All— Studies  in 
Intercultural  Education.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Department 
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of  Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction,  NEA;  The  Na< 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  and  The  Society  for 
Curriculum  Study.  It  is  published  by  the  Department  of 
Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1942. 
For  suggestive  courses  of  study  for  schools  and  club  pro- 
grams, send  to  the  Bureau  of  Intercultural  Education,  1697 
Broadway,  New  York. 

There  are  many  organizations  to  join  which  focus  on  inter- 
cultural problems.  Among  them  are,  for  example.  Urban 
League,  National  Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  American  Jewish 
Congress,  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  and  the  in- 
terracial committees  that  have  been  formed  as  Mayor's 
Committees  in  various  places. 

For  surveys  concerning  belief  about  the  Jewish  people  and 
facts  bearing  on  these,  see,  for  example: 

"Jews  in  America,"  Fortimey  February,  1936.   Obtainable 

in  reprint  from  Time,  Inc. 

Mekeel,  Scudder,  The  Fortune  Survey,  February,  1946. 
For  a  very  reasonable  commentary  on  so-called  "Jewish" 
traits,  see  Lyle  Owen.   "An  Ozarker  and  the  Jews."   Com- 
fiton  Ground,  Winter,  1945.  5:3-11. 

The  fact  that  children  commonly  believe  Negroes  to  be 
more  shiftless  than  whites  is  reported  in  a  study  by  Robert 
Blake  and  Wayne  Dennis.  "The  Development  of  Stereo- 
types Concerning  the  Negro."  Journal  of  Abnormal  and 
Social  Psychology,  October,  1943.  38:525-531. 
The  study  quoted  on  comparative  financial  status  of  Negro 
and  whites  was  made  by  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee. It  is  called  "Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United 
States,  Estimates  for  193 5- 1936,"  and  is  cited  in  Richard 
Sterner.  The  Negroes  Share.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1943.  pp.  99  and  137. 
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For  a  vivacious  and  yet  penetrating  account  of  some  of  the 
problems  involved  in  carrying  on  a  mixed  USO,  see  Mar- 
garet Halsey.  Some  of  My  Best  Friends  are  Soldiers.  New 
York.  Simon  and  Schuster,  1944. 

The  account  of  the  Co-op  is  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  by  Alice  Alfred  Waldo.  "Yes,  It 
Does  Work."  Fi  Lambda  Theta  Journal,  March,  1944. 
22: 108-1 10. 

For  an  article  showing  the  kinds  of  contacts  being  promoted 
by  youth  groups,  see  Sarah  Block.  "Youth  Crusades  for  a 
Better   Democracy."     Common    Ground,   Autumn,    1944. 

5:45-51- 

Chapter  i  i  :  Basic  Security 

For  an  excellent  article  on  expansion  of  employment 
through  increasing  service  jobs,  see:  Hartley  C.  Grattan. 
"Factories  Can't  Employ  Everybody!  Why  the  Service 
Industries  Must  Expand."  Harpefs  Magazine,  September, 
1944.   189:301-304. 

For  special  employment  problems  of  Negroes  in  the  conver- 
sion period,  see,  for  instance: 

Employment  Problems  of  the  Negro,  put  out  by  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  third 
printing  October,  1944. 

"War  and  Post  War  Trends  in  Employment  of  Negroes." 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  Jznuzry,  1945.  60:1-5. 
New  York  was  the  first  state  to  pass  fair  employment  leg- 
islation. In  March,  1945,  the  Ives-Quinn  bill  was  passed  in 
the  state  legislature  forbidding  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  labor  unions  to  discriminate  against  job  appli- 
cants or  to  withhold  job  advancement  because  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  A  five-man  Commission  was  appointed  to 
enforce  the  law.  A  $500  fine  or  a  year  in  jail  may  be  im- 
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posed  on  violators.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  how  state  leg- 
islation can  be  set  up. 

To  exemplify  the  great  need  for  housing,  an  estimate  by 
James  F.  Byrnes  indicated  1,260,000  non-farm  dwellings 
would  need  to  be  constructed  annually  during  the  first  post- 
war decade.  This  estimate  was  based  on  NHA  figures  which 
included  41,000  units  a  year  for  increased  families,  140,000 
units  a  year  for  returned  married  veterans,  80,000  units  a 
year  for  families  now  jointly  occupying  homes  and  to  es- 
tablish a  normal  vacancy  reserve,  and  630,000  units  annually 
to  replace  substandard  dwellings  and  fire  and  storm  losses. 
Quoted  horn  Public  Housing,  January,  1945.  11:6. 
The  data  on  the  interracial  housing  comes  from  verbal  re- 
ports by  Mrs.  Jessie  Terry,  Manager  of  the  Pueblo  del  Rio 
housing  project,  and  Frank  Wilkinson,  Manager  of  the  Ra- 
mona  Gardens  Housing  Project,  Los  Angeles,  May,  1944. 
Other  projects  where  mixed  housing  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  include  The  South  Jamaica  Housing  Project, 
New  York;  Michigan  House  in  Seattle;  Hudson  House  in 
Vancouver,  and  a  good  many  more. 

On  the  same  subject,  see  "Racial  Problems  in  Housing." 
Interracial  Planning  for  Community  Organization,  Bulletin 
Number  2,  National  Urban  League,  1133  Broadway,  New 
York  10,  Fall,  1944.    p.  28. 

For  suggestions  for  better  treatment  of  minorities  by  the 
police,  see: 

Weckler,  Joseph  and  Flail,  Theo.  Police  aiid  Minority 
Groups,  published  by  the  City  Managers'  Association, 
obtainable  from  the  American  Council  on  Race  Rela- 
tions, 32  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  i. 

A  national  clearing  house  service  has  been  established  and 
keeps  in  contact  with  what  these  various  interracial  com- 
mittees are  doing.  It  is  called  the  American  Council  on  Race 
Relations.   32  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  i. 
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Chapter  i  2 :  Recognizing  Our  Resentments 

For  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  type  of  counseHng  re- 
ferred to,  see  Carl  R.  Rogers.  Counseling  and  Psycho- 
therapy: Newer  Concepts  hi  Practice.  Edited  by  Leonard 
Carmichael.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1942. 
One  plant  that  has  been  carrying  on  the  sort  of  counseling 
described  here  is  that  of  the  Western  Electric  Corporation 
at  Hawthorne,  near  Chicago.  See  E.  J.  Roethlisberger  and 
W.  J.  Dickson.  Management  and  the  Worker.  Cambridge. 
Harvard  University  Press.    1942. 

For  a  brief  description  of  various  types  of  group  therapy, 
see  S.  R.  Slavson.  An  Introduction  to  Group  Therapy. 
New  York.  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1943.  Chapter  9. 
A  notable  project  in  training  lay  persons  for  counseling 
activities  was  carried  on  in  the  USO  by  Carl  Rogers, 
Director  of  Counseling.  He  found  that  even  people  with 
very  little  background  in  psychology  can,  if  trained  to  do 
so,  undertake  non-directive  counseling  without  running  into 
dangerous  territory.  See,  for  instance.  The  Function  of  the 
USO  Volunteer  in  Individual  Contacts,  and  The  Casual 
Counseling  Contact  in  USO.  (Mimeographed.)  Obtainable 
from  the  United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  sort  of  psychotherapy  described  in  the  schools  would 
include  what  is  known  as  "play  therapy,"  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  elementary  levels,  with  the  addition  of  group  coun- 
seling and  "psychodrama"  later  on.  The  incorporation  of 
some  of  these  procedures  in  school  situations  has  been  re- 
ported on  by  the  writer.  See,  for  instance,  "Therapeutic 
Procedures  as  Part  of  the  Educative  Process."  Journal  of 
Consulting  Psychology,  September-October,  1940;  "Incor- 
poration of  Therapeutic  Procedures  as  Part  of  the  Educa- 
tive Process."   American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  Oc- 
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tober,  1942;  "Intolerance  by  Any  Other  Name— What  Can 
We  Do  About  It?"  Progressive  Education,  November, 
1 941;  You— Your  Children— and  War.  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury,  1942.  Chapter  eight.  The  carrying  on  of  these  pro- 
cedures obviously  involves  the  inclusion  of  training  along 
these  lines  in  both  pre-service  and  in-service  courses.  The 
writer  has  for  many  years  done  such  training  and  has  seen 
that  teachers  do  not  have  to  be  unusual  people  to  learn  to 
carry  on  the  techniques  involved.  (See  "Procedures  in 
Training  Teachers  to  Prevent  and  Reduce  Mental  Hygiene 
Problems."  Jourjial  of  Genetic  Psychology,  December, 
1945.   67:143-178.) 

Adolescents  and  adults  have  also  entered  into  dramatizing 
and  acting  out  their  conflicts.  See,  for  instance: 

Hendry,  Charles  E.,  Lippitt,  Ronald,  and  Zander,  Alvin. 
Reality  Practice  as  an  Educational  Method.  Psycho- 
drama  Monograph.  New  York.  Beacon  House,  1944. 
Also  available  from  the  Psychodramatic  Institute,  loi 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Moreno,  J.  L.  Sociodrafna—A  Method  for  the  Ajialysis 
of  Social  Conflicts.  Psychodrania  Monograph.  New 
York.  Beacon  House,  1944.  Also  available  from  the  Psy- 
chodramatic Institute,  loi  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

See  also  Rudolph  Wittenberg.  "Use  of  Psychiatric  Concepts 
in  Group  Work  Through  the  Media  of  Drama  and  Music." 
American  Journal  of  Orthopsychiatry,  January,  1944. 
Training  in  group  therapy  is  being  offered  through  the 
Detroit  Group  Project  at  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Fritz  Redl.  Training  and  field  work  are 
also  obtainable  in  a  Summer  Camp  at  Hastings,  Michigan, 
under  the  same  project. 
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Chapter  13:  Test  Your  Own  Reactions 

For  a  list  of  standard  tests  on  prejudicial  attitudes,  see  Wil- 
liam E.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole.  Inter  cultural  Edu- 
cation in  American  Schools.  New  York.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1943.  pp.  139-144. 

For  a  more  complete  report  on  existing  tests  and  how  preju- 
dices have  been  explored,  see  Eugene  L.  Horowitz.  "Race 
Attitudes."  In  Characteristics  of  the  American  Negro,  edited 
by  Otto  Klineberg.  New  York.  Harper  and  Brothers,  1944. 
For  a  self-devised  test  of  such  attitudes,  see  Hortense  Pow- 
dermaker.  Frobing  Our  Prejudices.  New  York.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1944.  pp.  64-65. 

For  another  set  of  suggestions  on  how  to  check  on  your 
blind  spots,  see  Henry  Smith  Leiper.  Blind  Spots:  Experi- 
ments in  the  Self-Cure  of  Race  Prejudice.  New  York. 
Friendship  Press,  1944  Edition.   Chapter  2. 
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